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CONTINENTAL COMPLICATIONS, 


BLUSTERING article from M. Karxorr, the resigna- 
tion of the Italian Ministry, a Bulgarian Blue-Book in 
England, the voting of special war its in France, some 
personne as to the disposal of Egypt, which will require 
ull discussion when they are better known, and a tendency 
everywhere (except in the steadfast souls of Lord Ranpotrx 
CuurcHILL and Lord Dunraven, a person as able and as 
flighty as Lord Ranpotrn himself) to believe in exploded 
maxims about wishing for peace and ing for war— 
these were the solid upon which at the end of last 
week and the beginning of this the apprehension of Europe 
had to feed, with plenty of lighter material in the way of 
comment and conjecture. e Italian crisis has, indeed, 
less to do with the general question than any other event 
of the week, having been brought about rather by the 
disaster at Massowah than by anything connected with 
European politics. The Italians are paying the usual, or 
rather invariable, penalty of colonial enterprises ; and they 
are exhibiting the usual, if not invariable, tendency to find 
fault with their Ministers rather than with themselves. But 
it is not denied that the Eastern question may be in some 
degreeaffected by Count and itis feared, 
perhaps unnecessarily, that the effect may be unfavourable 
to the only satisfactory solution or palliation of the difficulty. 
Italy could not, indeed, have been counted on for any very 
active participation in the tacit coalition against Russia ; 
but her opinion at least was clearly declared. At the same 
time no Italian party is likely, either from its antecedents, or 
its principles, or its temptations, to make common cause 
with Russia, and the vague but not inactive feeling of interest 
in the opposite shores of the Adriatic which is shared with 
the Irredentists by some much more reasonable Italians may 
make it difficult for any Ministry to stand entirely aloof. 
The Karxorr article and the Bulgarian Blue-Book are 
of somewhat greater importance. e first needs little 
discussion, but it is a fair and useful reminder of what 
our Russian advocates constantly endeavour to obscure 
and deny, as well as of oe — lish = 
of foreign politics too often forget. e policy of Russia 
as indicated in this article (and the policy of Katkorr, 
with whatever waxing or waning approval it may be re- 
garded from time to time at headquarters, is the policy 
which has the strongest genuine Me, ok in the feelings of 
the Russian people) is a perfectly honest policy of Russian 
interests first of all and the rest of the world nowhere. We 


by garbling the despatches and by making charges against 
English diplomatists, to maintain the accusation of undue 
interference. No one can be gulled by this who examines 
the documents, if indeed any one could be gulled by the 
particular agents in the business. As long as Prince 
ALEXANDER of Bulgaria was lawful holder of the Bulgarian 

rincipality, whether he was in freedom or in the custody of 

is kidnappers, he received the support to which he was 
entitled by treaty, and was pressed not to abandon the 
post which Europe had confided to him. When he had abdi- 
cated, England at once declined to act either in his favour 
or in any one else’s except under the same treaty conditions, 
and transferred her support to his constitutional successors, 
the Regents chosen and accepted by the people of Bulgaria. 
It is only necessary to read M. pg Giers’s ingenious summary 
of the myths of General Kavusars and to note the careful 
avoidance of any kind of particularization which might 
lead to exposure, in order to see the bopeless weakness of 
the Russian case. If so experienced and able a diplomatist 
as M. pe Giers can muster up nothing better than this array 
~ — and insinuations, there is clearly nothing more to 

said. 

In regard to the more immediately threatening debate 
between Germany and France, it is not necessary to inquire 
whether General BouLancer is delighted at getting a credit 
of over eighty millions of francs or disappointed at not 
getting a credit of four hundred millions. The rapidity and 
unanimity with which the smaller sum, which is all that is 
certainly known to have been demanded, was voted is a great 
dea] more eloquent than the most elaborately pacific expla- 
nations and assurances of any Prime Minister. A guile- 
less person might indeed be sometimes tempted to ask 
what the other persons who talk about reassuring speeches 
expect or think that a Minister could or should say? Do 
they think, he would ask, that if General Boutancrr had 
made up his mind to break at once into German Lorraine, 
or if General Bronsart von ScHELLENDORF was on the point 
of violating Belgian territory to take the French northern 
defences at a disadvantage, the Prime Minister of either 
country would preface the operation by sending for an inter- 
viewer, breathing fire and fury against Germany or France 
as the case may be, and deliberately announcing that he was 
“ going to begin” on such a day at such an hour? The 
advantages of the first blow have always been great in 
war except when, as in the Servian attack on Bulgaria the 
other day, they have not been followed up. But they 
are never greater than at the present time, and if war 
were to break out the day after to-morrow, pw yond 
bility would be that to-morrow would have produced from 
somebody a reassuring speech of the most exquisitely pacific 
character. It is, therefore, impossible to augur with any 
confidence from the published, still less from the hearsay, 


g | utterances of statesmen. There is no guide whatever 


except probability. And as far as the war preparations 
are concerned, it is not paradoxical to say that their very 
universality is to a certain extent comforting to those who 
dread war. The very fact that in case of the outbreak of 
hostilities Europe is apparently menaced, not with a mere 
duel—the other Powers forming a ring, as in 1870—but 
with a general fight, in which even the States least apparently 
concerned will be lucky if they do not find themselves some- 
bow or other engaged, makes for peace. For it is diffi- 
cult to see how any one could keep out. The recent talk 
about the possibility of England disregarding attacks on the 


neutrality of Belgium is, indeed, not surprising after the 
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find no fault with such a policy from the politician’s own 
point of view ; it is, at least, a very great deal better than 
the pseudo-cosmopolitanism and the very genuine cant 
which finds favour with some persons nearer home. But it 
is worth the attention of those who are tempted to believe , 
either in the nonsense about Russia wy self-sacrificin 
mission among the Slav => almost equally 
great nonsense of the possibility of deference to Russian 
views on Bulgaria by Austria and Germany without Austria 
and Germany suffering for it. The Bulgarian Blue-Book is 
important as showing to demonstration what was morally 
certain before—the complete and impudent falsity of the in- 
that the English Government has de- 
parted diplomatic correctness in respect to Bulgarian 
affairs or has intrigued for the election of a particular 
candidate. It was not to be supposed that the persons who 
accept Russian briefs would throw them up even after this 
|. demonstration, and an attempt has accordingly been made, 
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events of the last few years, from Mr. Guapstonr’s atrocity 
campaign downwards. But it is certain that, if England 
were to look on in such a case, the crime would bring its 
own punishment. ‘The victorious party, or, in the event 
of a general mélée, some party feeling the temptation and 
seeing the opportunity, would certainly presume still further 
on the pusillanimity of Great Britain, and Englishmen, if 
they could not be honourably challenged into fighting, would 
be kicked and plundered into it. At the same time it may be 
acknowledged that, despite the extreme folly of most of the 
French newspapers (which seem only to be able to avoid 
exploding against Germany by turning their batteries on this 
downtrodden country of ours), the general attitude of the 
French people seems to be more reasonable than might have 
expected. And as after all there is no reasonable or 
ostensible casus belli except one which cannot except by 
French choice be made so—that is to say, the possession by 
Germany of the conquered provinces—it is still possible 
that the storm may blow over, always supposing that the 
reckless folly of the Czar does not set fire to the train in 
another quarter. The negotiations at Constantinople for a 
Bulgarian settlement appear to have taken an unfavourable 
turn, but no speedy effect was looked for from them in any 
case, and vicissitudes favourable and unfavourable were 
certain to occur before any result, or any prospect of a 
result, is reached. 


STATE-AIDED COLONIZATION, 


5 hyo deputation on State-aided colonization could not 
doubt the earnestness of Lord Satispury’s sympathy 
with their object, if not with all their proposals. ‘Their 
scheme in truth, if it had no other fault, is too indefinite to 
be accepted by a responsible Minister. Their description 


of the evils to be remedied fairly represents the facts, and 


the remedy which they suggest would be largely efficacious if 
it could be applied at the discretion of philanthropists or 
statesmen. If the productive capacity of a crowded space 
is stationary while the population increases, the removal of 
the inevitable congestion is almost equally beneficial to emi- 
grants or colonists and to the residue which stays at home. 
The mode of cure or prevention which was recommended 
by Mauruus and his followers, and which is practised to a 
great extent in rural France, has obvious drawbacks ; and it 
is opposed to English sentiment and tradition. The partners 
in a joint-stock association may perhaps be secured from 
loss by artificial limitation or reduction of the number of 
claimants to a share in the common fund; but the ex- 
tension of the field of operations and the increase of the 
capital are more satisfactory methods of guarding against 
pressure. As long as large and fertile portions of the globe 
are occupied thinly or not at all, it seems unreasonable to 
struggle against the local tendency of population to multiply 
faster than the means of subsistence. 

Emigration is so natural a resource that it was practised 
on the largest scale for many centuries before political 
economy was invented. Some of the great southward or 
westward movements of barbarous tribes were anterior to 
the dawn of history. The later northern invasions are be- 
lieved to have been caused by overcrowding of barren and ill- 
cultivated lands. In many instances conquerors and fugitives 
were accompanied in their migrations by their women and 
children and by their flocks and herds, or, as in the case of 
the Saxon, and at a later time of the Northmen, all their 
portable property was conveyed to their destination by sea. 
As the moving hordes were generally commanded by their 
own chiefs, the State might in a certain sense be said to aid 
colonization. It was only as organized bodies that the in- 
vaders could establish their superiority over the former in 
habitants, whom they displaced or reduced to subjection. It 
is by easier and less deliberate methods that modern Euro- 
peans, principally of the English races, have during the last 
two centuries undertaken the task of filling the empty places 
of the earth. The four million inhabitants of Australia will 
in the course of three or four generations expand into a 
great nation. The United States have within living memory 
multiplied their population four or fivefold; and there seems 
to be no limit to their future expansion. The Americans 
have wisely offered every facility for immigration, not only 
from the British islands, but from foreign countries, and 
especially from Germany and Scandinavia. 

The increase in the Australian Colonies has been less 
rapid, partly because the voyage is more laborious and 
more costly, and also through the jealous anxiety of the 


dominant class to maintain their own monopoly of labour. 
The only aid which they have at any time received from the 
parent State was discontinued when they refused to be used 
any longer as penal settlements. Voluntary immigration 
has created an English-speaking community of four millions, 
and probably the number may be doubled within ten or 
twelve years. The American rate of increase is much more 
rapid; and, unless the Trades-Unions succeed in modifying 
the policy of the Republic, the process is likely to continue. 
The only assistance which is furnished by the American 
Government consists in the easy terms on which land may 
be acquired. The new settlers in the States have generally 
left their respective countries against the wish of their own 
Governments. The same dislike of emigration on a large 
scale is felt in Italy, where many of the best artificers and 
workmen seek to improve their condition by settling in the 
regions watered by the Plata. Prince Bismarck’s attempts 
to found German colonies have not as yet been crowned with 
success. Although the volume of emigration is undimin- 
ished, the voluntary exiles prefer the United States to 
the new colonies, where they would meet only their own 
countrymen. State-aided colonization, as far as it exists, 
has not hitherto produced brilliant results. It is per- 
haps fortunate for the people of the United States that 
they have but lately placed impediments in the way of the 
admission of the poorest classes. They have an undoubted 
right to refuse to receive paupers; but their precautions 
render labour dearer and diminish the number of eventual 
settlers on vacant lands, 


Lord Sarisspury pointed out to Lord Braspazon and his 
friends some preliminary difficulties which they seem to 
have overlooked ; more especially he called their attention 
to the impossibility of interfering with colonization when the 
settlers have passed out of English jurisdiction into a com- 
munity which is practically independent. Parliament indeed 
might, if it thought fit, afford pecuniary help if the tax- 
payers at home were able and willing to contribute to the 
maintenance and advancement of the intending colonists. 
Lord Sarisspury’s estimate of the cost of establishing a 
settler in Australia has been since disputed. He thought 
that the average cost would be about 1oo/. for each colonist, 
or 100,000,000/. for the removal of a million of the poorest 
English class. Some of the advocates of State help assert 
that a family of five or six persons might be sent abroad 
for the sum which Lord Satisspury allows for a single 
person. The expense would not be so t in the case 
of emigration to the United States; but the promoters 
of the movement desire to give a preference to English 
subjects. As Lord Satispury reminded the deputation, 
the House of Commons would not be inclined to grant 
100,000,000/., or even half that sum, for the purpose of con- 
verting a million of Englishmen into citizens of the United 
States, or even into colonists. Politely dissenting from the 
opinions expressed by the deputation, he intimated his own 
conviction that the only help which could be given must 
take the form of a grant of money. Some members of the 
deputation produced a calculation, according to which the 
State would incur neither immediate outlay nor subsequent 
risk ; but an English Prime Minister is not likely to be an 
enthusiast for the results of elaborate manipulation of figures. 
Money is money whether it is paid in gross or distributed 
over a series of years. If private benevolence supplies means 
for the emigration of needy families, it will accomplish an 
amount of good in proportion to its resources. Ambitious 
expectations will almost certainly be disappointed. One of 
the most successful and most laudable systems of emigration 
on a large scale is supported by the contributions of Irish 
settlers in the United States to enable their relations to 
follow in their steps; but such operations cannot be under- 
taken by any Government. 


There is no more successful process of colonization than 
the voluntary migration from the Eastern American States 
to the Valley of the Mississippi or the Pacific slope. Since 
the wide extension of railways an adventurer encounters 
little hardship in making his way to almost any part of 
the continent. In many cases a body of neighbours, driven 
to change of residence by the diminished fertility of land, 
agrees to transfer its enterprise to a more fertile region. 
The smallest possible breach of habits is caused by a common 
movement westward. In their new homes the settlers find 
all the institutions with which they are familiar, and they 
bring with them almost all their old associations. Except 
for the expense and trouble of the sea voyage, there is no- 
thing to prevent English emigrants with some pecuniary 
means from following their example. It is disappointing, 
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but not ising, to find that of those who land at Cana- 
dian ports the majority afterwards settle in the States. If 
the Bominia ion increases in prosperity, there will be nothing 
but the climate to secure a preference to a foreign country. 
The State-Aid Colonization Society will perhaps hope to 
combine its efforts with some of the schemes of Imperi 
federation which are so loudly and so vaguely pro On 
the whole, it will be more judicious to confine their ambi- 
tion to the relief of English distress than to cultivate patri- 
otic designs of colonial union. Their proper business is to 
remove obstacles to extensive emigration. It is to evade 
difficult questions that they persuade themselves to attach a 
factitious importance to the term colonization. The colonies 
of Imperial Rome were really aided and founded by the 
State. Some military colonies in South-Eastern Europe are 
less successful attempts to effect a similar object. In modern 
times the Mormons deserve the credit as the most successful 
organizers of emigration. They turned a wilderness into a 
thriving country by an elaborate system of colonization; but 
it is doubtful whether they would have succeeded if they 
had not first established a virtually despotic government. 
The English Colonies are not only unable but unwilling to 
provide organized encouragement to new settlers. The 
immigrants into the United States depend exclusively on 
their own enterprise 


FROM BRAWLING TO RIOTING. 


see a good amendment of life in the Socialists. 
They have gone, if not from praying to purse-taking, 
at least from brawling in church to rioting in thoroughfares. 
The cause of this same reformation is not far to seek, and 
yet is full of instruction. Let us take a few examples. The 
unemployed by profession met on Deptford Broadway, and 
went quietly to church at St. John, Lewisham. They did 
not hiss, because “ two of their friends in Camberwell and 
“ Bermondsey were under a ban, and if there was disorder 
“ at the churches by the unemployed it might influence the 
* magistrate in his decision.” Mr. Extiorr, the orator who 
gave this admirable reason for good behaviour, is a loss to 
higher spheres. What he meant, and was understood to 
mean, was that hissing or other disorder might influence the 
churchwardens to prosecute and the police to run in the 
brawlers. So he and his brave army went and did not kick 
uparow. They even abstained from smoking short pipes 
on the way to and from church. How excellent are the 
effects of putting noisy persons at Camberwell and Ber- 
mondsey “under the ban”! Again, there was no church 
parade at St. Giles’s, Camberwell, in consequence of a pro- 
mise given at the Lambeth Police-court. At Bermondsey 
parish church itself a body of the unemployed, headed by 
H. Quetcs, the tyrant-squelcher, in person, who is unem- 
ployed as editor of Justice, and attached to this local branch 
of the 8. D. F., came to service, and behaved quite decently. 
It was altogether “unlike the previous Sunday, when the 
“ Socialists’ behaviour was so bad that one of their number 
«« was subsequently arrested for brawling.” Just so; wher- 
ever we find an improvement in the manners of the 
Socialists, it is always just after the police-magistrate has 
appeared on the scene. 
Now this is exactly the moral we wish to draw. Ifyou have 
a charitable desire to reform your Socialist, bring him under 
the influence of your police-magistrate. Occasions for apply- 
ing this doctrine have not been wanting. On Tuesday even- 
ing, for instance, a mob met on Clerkenwell Green according 
to arrangement. It was to have persuaded Government to 
try a little Socialism by dint of waving torches. As every- 
body knows, the police opposed this style of argument, and 
then the le fell back on stone-throwing and shop- 
lifting. ey stopped to throw stones at the “ Harrow 
“Inn,” Compton Street. Then they went along Goswell 
Road smashing windows and damaging goods. It was not 
until they reached Aldersgate Street that they were pro- 
perly tackled by the police, and they had got as far as the 
appropriate neighbourhood of Newgate Street before the 
City force had brought them to order. In short, they got 
up a repetition on a smaller scale of the West: End riot of 
year. All this, be it observed, happened in spite of 
“a strong force of constables mounted and on foot, 
“ under the command of Superintendent Woop and several 
“5 ” who had been engaged in keeping order on 
Clerkenwell Green. In every way this isa very discredit- 
able story. The harm done, except to a few individuals, 
may not have been great, and it was not done at the West 


End, but the affair is a repetition of last year's riots in all 
the main features. There was the same or even a plainer 
warning given ; a force of police was collected, and substan- 
tially the same result followed. The rioters were able to 
elude the constables, and break out into their favourite 
rowdyism. After all, two arrests were made by the City 
Police when the disorder had lasted for some time. The 
deduction to be drawn from this sort of thing is so obvious 
that it should never need to be pointed out at all. The 
rowdies who eollect at Clerkenwell Green or elsewhere to 
listen to the cowardly ranters who incite to disorder would 
confine themselves to bawling if they did not know that 
they could go further with a reasonable chance of im- 
porte. As long as the police are compelled to stand 
y and “keep order,” which means look on, till actual 
rioting has begun just out of sight, outbreaks of this kind 
may be expected to occur. The manifest remedy is to 
proclaim all such meetings. For months past there has 
ceased to be the smallest pretence for the belief which 
was never honest at any time, that these mob meetings had 
any real connexion with the sufferings of genuine working 
ae ge They are simply collections of roughs on the out- 
ook for horse-play and plunder, made at the summons of 
agitators who avow their wish to promote disorder. Itisa 
shameful dereliction of duty on the part of those responsible 
for the peace of London that they should be allowed to 
take place at all. The great Quetcu himself has pointed 
the moral plainly enough for the Home Office. Addressing 
the unemployed, who would have rioted if they had dared 
at Bermondsey Church last Sunday, he complained much 
of the Reverend C. D. Lawrence, who, instead of “trying to 
“ make them better,” had “rushed to prosecute their com- 
“rade Morris.” The tyrant-squelcher was unjust to his 
spiritual master and pastor. Mr. C. D. Lawrence had so 
far made the Socialists better that they abstained from 
further brawling in the parish church. The Home Office 
could rival his work of reformation by following his example. 


HUMOURS OF ORITICISM. 


As we all have xnown this long while, the Paris Cor- 
respondent of the “leading journal” is gifted above 
the sons of men for the discovery of mare’s-nests. In this 
particular branch of journalism his capacity is indefatigable 
and unrivalled. There is no subject—art, politics, litera- 
ture, dress, diplomacy, drink—but he makes it yield. He 
looks, and at his glance it renders up some pseudo-secret 
which, converted into copy, confounds the intellects of 
Europe, and causes rival editors to pale with envy and 
despair. The latest achievement of this great creature is, in 
its way, as good as anything he has done. The date was 
Sunday last ; the occasion a sort of field-day at the Thédtre 
Frangais, the directors of which antiquated institution “ had 
“the happy idea” (“ Le bon sens du maraud quelquefois 
“ m’épouvante”) of “inviting the dramatic critics” (the 
article is dated “ Paris,” and the description, “the dramatic 
“ critics,” is enough) “to be present ... . at the repre- 
“ sentation of the On ne badine pas avec Amour of ALFRED 
“ pe Musset; Le Cercle, ou la Soirée & la Mode of Potnstnet, 
“played for the first time”—here is erudition, indeed ; 
erudition after the heart of the Quarterly Review /—“in 
“1765; and L’ Anglais, ou le Fou Raisonnable,” the author 
of which last obscure piece is unknown even to M. bE 
Buowrrz, and, being unknown, remains unnamed. Well, 
the weather was fine: and the only result of the “happy 
“ idea” of M. Jutes Ciaretie and his assistants was to put 
our artist into that condition of superiority to everything 
and everybody which (it is often called ‘‘ bad temper” by the 
profane) is of all conditions the one most favourable to 
the exercise of his peculiar gift. Of course he rose to the 
height of bis opportunity. That he should have found his 
Pornsivet “ dreadfully tiresome” is not to the point. The 
plainest of plain men might have equalled him there. Nor, 
considering the state of the “grateful spring weather,” is it 
anything to wonder and admire at that when “many of 
“ those who had gone did not wait to hear the third piece” 
—the piece by the unknown author—*“ I was one of those 
“ who left.” It was in another direction that distinction 
lay, and therein the unerring instinct of this prince of 
Correspondents had impelled him to wander and meditate 
almost from the rise of the curtain. To many of us the 
dramatic work of ALFRED DE Musser has a quality that, for 
want of a better word, can only be described as Shakspearian, 
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and to many of us the play in which this quality is most 
apparent is precisely On ne badine pas avec l’Amour. To 
M bE Biowitz, greatly daring in the exercise of his special 
faculty, it has been revealed that the tragedy of CaMILir 
and Perpican—a Warreav tragedy, no doubt, but a tragedy 
all the same—-is not only “a sentimental creation, written 
“without serious purpose” (unlike Francillon and Denise 
and Le Crocodile), but, what is far worse, “ more suited for 
“ reading than the stage,” as, for that matter, are “ almost 
“all the plays of Musser” (there is a world of virtue in 
“ almost”), whose “ pieces,” it appears, “are only redeemed ” 
(from what ?) “by the ability of the performance.” On this 
occasion the devil was seen in his true colours ; “ for 
“ neither M. La Barker (sic) nor Mile. Barirra (sic) nor 
“ Mile. Rercnemserc played with sufficient 
ar supply what is wanting in his work,” which was recog- 
nized, accordingly, for “‘a play untrue to nature.” After 
this éreintement of Musset, and this discovery that what 
has hitherto been ed as one of the gems of modern 
romantic drama is mere rubbish, the disclosure that “ the 
“whole might have been mistaken,” by anybody but M. pz 
Browirz, “for a fancy ball given by some rich bué preten- 
““ tious shopkeeper” is felt as a decided anti-climax. But 
even Homer nodded at times ; at times Mr. Brownine him- 
self is perfectly intelligible; and M. pz Browrrz is no 
more impeccable than the rest of them. 


For the rest it must be admitted that the “ leading 
“ journal” enjoys a monopoly of this sort of revelation. To 
decline from its Paris Correspondent to its musical critic is 
to go violently down a steep place, no doubt ; but the latter 
is an artist in his way, and there are times when he runs 
his more eminent colleague hard. That he should have dis- 
covered traces of ScHOPENHAUER in VERDI’s O¢ello is not, 
perhaps, astonishing ; for he discovers them everywhere. It 
is, however, something of a “ staggerer” (to borrow a phrase 
from Mr. Ricnarp Swive.er) to find him claiming O¢ello 
as a pure expression of Bayreuthism, and declaring that here 
“‘ the doctrine of WacNER has been carried out with a rigour 
“ which would have astonished Wacner himself.” Venpr, 
as we know, is “ not afraid ” of the Music of the Future, 
and to the common critic it is undeniable that he has 
written his new work in his own way, and on those 
principles which have been the basis of opera from Giuck 
and Rameau down to Guillaume Tell and Jl Trovatore. 
The critic of the Zimes thinks otherwise, and his asser- 
tions are so positive that it is difficult to decide in 
which direction to turn for guidance. His brethrén are 
against him, it is true ; and to one of them (to take but one) 
the love-duet in the first act, while it is “one of the few 
“ pieces introduced into the drama for the sake of the 
“ music,” is also at the same time “ the only piece in which 
“ the influence of Wacner is clearly to be seen.” On the 
other hand, we are assured that Otello is, for all the absence 
of leitmotive, so thoroughly Wagneristic that on occasion 
* it passes before the mind like the nightmare of a dream.” 
What “the nightmare of a dream” may be is not obvious 
to the general; but it seems proved that to have discovered 
that Verp1 is a development of Wacyer, and that Musser 
is no dramatist, is an achievement not often paralleled by 
the Times itself. 


LIFE PEERAGES. 


HE Lorp Cwance.tor seems disposed to underrate 
the importance of the Appellate Jurisdiction Bill, 
which he has introduced into the House of Lords, which 
was read a second time on Monday last, and which passed 
through Committee on Thursday. Parliamentary tactics 
perhaps require, as Parliamentary experience certainly 
suggests, the desirability of making too little rather than 
too much of any measure which is meant to But there 
can be no doubt that this Bill, if it becomes law—and there 
is nothing except obstruction in the House of Commons to 
vent it—will, for the first time during the last four 
hundred years, authorize the creation by the Sovereign 
of a peer for life. It has been a popular impression that 
the Appellate Jurisdiction Act of 1876 provided for the 
appointment of four life But this is a mistake. 
The original intention of Mr. DisrarE.i’s Government was 
to give the Lords of Appeal in Ordinary a right to sit in 
the Upper House till their death. But the late Lord 
REpEsDALE objected. He said that the principle was novel 
and unconstitutional, and that he would never assent to it. 


Until Lord Sattssury became Prime Minister no one dared 
to stand up against Lord Repespate. So Lord Cairns, who 
was always fertile in resource, suggested the compromise 
of making these learned persons members of the House so 
long as they held their judicial offices, and no —— This, 
as he kindly explained to Lord Repgspae, would put them 
on the same level with the Bishops, and neither as @ 
churchman nor as a constitutionalist could Lord RepespaLe 
object to that. Lord Repespate was satisfied, and the statute 
is so framed. But the resignation of Lord Buacksury 
has raised the whole question again. Lord Buacksurn has 
given up his office, and, of course, his salary. But his 
judicial services long since entitled him to a pension, und if 
he feels inclined, in return for his claim upon the Consoli- 


to | dated Fund, or otherwise, to give the highest Court of 


Appeal the benefit of his invaluable assistance, the Govern- 
ment argues that it would be absurd to debar him from 
doing so. The Bill, which is retrospective, accordingly 
directs that a Lord of Appeal shall, whether he re- 
tires or not, continue to have a seat in the House of 
Lords. This is the principle against which, thirty years 
ago, the Tory party in the Upper Chamber, headed by Lord 
Dery, and supported by all the Law Lords except the 
Chancellor, made a vigorous and victorious protest. But it 
is only fair to say that what Lord Lynpuurst, Lord 
Broveuam, and Lord CampsBE.t objected to was not so much 
the expediency of life peerages as the right of the Crown 
to issue a novel form of patent without statutory authority, 
which patent should confer a right to legislate for the 
country. Nobody, of course, disputed that, as the Sovereign 
was the fountain of honour, the QueeN might give Baron 
Parke the honorary title of Lord WeNsteypaLe. What 
the Opposition denied was that Lord WensLeypae could 
sit and vote in the House of Lords, and it was shown 
that life peerages had previously been conferred, if at all, 
consensu procerum, with the acquiescence of the Lords, or 
consensu procerum et communitatis, by Act of Parlia- 
ment. 

The House of Lords triumphed in its controversy with 
Lord Patmerston and the Crown. The House refused to 
admit Lord WENSLEYDALE unless he were created a peer in 
the ordinary way, and there was an end of the matter. As 
was more recently shown in the case of Mr. Brap.Lavucn, 
there is no tribunal in England which can exercise jurisdic- 
tion over either House of Parliament. Baron Parke, who 
had no son, was formally made an hereditary peer, and there 
the subject dropped, as subjects in the House of Lords so 
often do. Lord Cranwortu, who was Lord Chancellor at 
the time, afterwards gave Mr. Grevitte the followi 
account of the transaction and its source :—“ It origi 
“in his finding great inconvenience from himself and Lord 
“Sr. Lzonarps frequently sitting together in the House of 
“Lords without any third, and, as Lord Sr. Leonarps 
“ invariably opposed his view of every case, great injustice 
“ was often done to suitors, and he urged on PaLmEeRsTon 
“ the expediency of giving them some assistance. PALMERSTON 
“ said it would be a good opportunity for making some life 
“ —. WENSLEYDALE was willing to retire from the 
“ Bench, and to accept a life peerage, so it was determined 
“ to create him a peer for life only, and they did this with- 
“ out the slightest idea that any objection would be made in 
“any quarter.” Some years afterwards a Life Peerage 
Bill was brought into the House of Lords, and read a 
second time. But it was defeated on the third reading 
by the influence and exertions of Lord Matmespury. The 
wr measure is what may be called an omnibus Bill. 

ides carrying out the object successfully resisted by Lord 
Matmespury and afterwards by Lord REpESDALE, it enables 
ordinary peers to take the oath and their seats during the 
prorogation, if the House is sitting for judicial business, and 
somewhat increases the allowance which may be made to a 
— sits upon the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. A famous, and perhaps 1 
Bill of this class permitted the University of 
make certain improvements, and the Principal of Brasenose 
to marry. The only part of the Lorp CHancetor’s Bill 
which excites any interest is that introducing a new form of 
tenure into the British peerage and preventing a Lord of 
Appeal on his retirement from “ relapsing,” as Mr. DisraELt 
ut it, “into the position of an Irish peer.” The Lorp 
HANCELLOR said on Monday that he “ was not aware that 
“this Bill professed to make, or did in fact make, any 
“alteration in the state of the law or of the Constitution.” 
Lord HerscuELt, on the other hand, contends that the Bill 


does introduce a new principle, though undoubtedly te a 
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very limited extent. If Lord Rosesery were not enjoying 
himself in a less excruciating climate than oars, he might 
take occasion to preach a lively sermon on the reform of the 
House of Lords. 


OLD RADICALS AND NEW. 


« HE had been for many a year a sturdy Radical; and 
“why he went over to the Unionist camp no one 
“ ever quite understood.” The words are the words of a 
newspaper in which Mr. LanoucHERE expresses his views ; 
the italics are ours. It is hardly necessary to say that the 
subject of the remark is the late Mr. Perer Ry.anps, who, 
to the genuine grief of members of the House of Commons 
of all parties, died the other day. What Mr. Hersert 
GuavsTonE could not do, a considerably greater than Mr. 
Henrsert Giapstone has done; and pallida Mors has taken 
upon herself literally the duty which the young Gladstonian 
to perform in such elegant language meta- 
phorically. The “nails” are “ knocked in Perer’s coffin” 
really now ; and there is little doubt that one inhabitant of 
Hawarden is as confident as ever that “our old friend Peter 
“has gone to the bad,” unless death-bed repentance saved 
him. But we have not now to do with the “elegant diction ” 
(as the Cambridge Correspondent of the Guardian has it) of 
the Guiapstone family, or even with the personal charac- 
teristics of Mr. Rytanps himself. It is, of course, needless 
to say at any great length that his principles, except in so 
far as his Unionism was concerned, were not our principles. 
A sturdy Radical of the days when Radicalism meant some- 
thing else than getting back into office by the apparently 
nearest and certainly dirtiest way, Mr. Ry.anps attached 
himself specially to two articles of the Radical creed— 
cheeseparing and scuttling. He applied both with the same 
unflinching honesty and good faith which he showed in 
what Mr. Lanoucnere facetiously calls “ going over” to the 
Unionist camp—that is to say, in remaining where he was 
while other Radicals went over to the Camp of Separation. 
An extra halfpenny in the national accounts, an extra 
soldier on the national guard, a fresh square mile of terri- 
tory on the national estate-list, were to Mr. Rytanps sub- 
jects of the most genuine grief, horror, and indignation. Of 
course to those who think that it is quite worth while to 
= as many halfpennies as you can get halfpennyworths, 
t soldiers are as n to a nation as fists to an in- 
dividual, and that the earth is for those who can win it 
fairly and hold it wisely, Mr. Ryianps did not seem a very 
wise politician. But even they never failed to acknowledge 
that he was an eminently honest one, and that it was im- 
ible to be angry with him. There were so many as 
as Mr. Rytanps in his worst points and without any of 

his virtues. 


But the point of present interest about the late member | P° 


for Burnley—the point to which particular interest has 
been given by Mr. Lasoucnere’s plaintive confession in 
the manner of good King Gama that he can’t think why 
Mr. Rytanps went over to those horrid Unionists—is not 
so much the nature of his principles as the fact that he had 
them. The Radical of Mr. Rytanps’s time and stamp helda 
creed which we think in many, indeed most, respects a silly, a 
mischievous, and, in some respects, a rather immoral creed. 
His cheeseparing, his non-intervention, his dislike of the privi- 
leged classes, and so forth, were all very unwise principles, but 
they were principles. He might pursue his way in the face 
of logic, in the teeth of national interests, in flat opposition 
to the clearest dictates of reason and justice, but still he had 
his principles to fall back on, and by them he stuck and 
meant to stick. He had no notion of “going over,” as 
(not indeed Mr. Lasovcnere, who has been true to the 
ay of always taking the absurd side in politics, by 

ing a Home Ruler at any rate for some considerable time, 
but) the majority of the members on Mr. LapoucnEre’s 
side have gone over, simply because a powerful leader bids 
them. The Radical creed in such purity as it could boast 
used indeed to be supposed to include the principle that a 
man was not only not bound to obey powerful leaders when 
they bade him eat his words and his thoughts, but was 
bound to disobey them. The new Radical has changed 
all that; Mr. Ryzanps had not. He at least knew 
that to advocate Home Rule for any part of the kingdom 
(though he might not very much like the word kingdom) 
of Great Britain and Ireland was as much contrary to the 
Radical faith as to advocate the restoration of the practice 
of frequent royal veto, or of the right of the clergy to tax 


themselves—a thing very similar to Home Rule—or of those 
Catholic disabilities which, if Home Rule were granted, 
would be promptly replaced by Protestant disabilities. And, 
therefore, when Mr. Giapstove told him that the Union— 
in which he, Mr. Giapstong, forty years a Minister of the 
Crown and for the greatest part of nearly twenty its Prime 
Minister, had for a lifetime acquiesced—was a blackguardly 
and devilish invention, and that it must be altered, Mr. 
Rytanps said “ No” just as he would have said “No” if 
they had asked him to restore the Court of High Commission 
or the Star Chamber. 


To the new Radical this is a cause of inexfingui 
wonderment. “It was never quite understood”* why the 
honourable gentleman should stick to his principles; and 
the proceeding appeared to be a vexatious and capricious act 
on the honourable gentleman’s part. Did not the leader 
pass the word to change? Was there not the Irish vote to 
gain? Had not the Tories taken the other side, and was it 
not therefore all plain sailing? And, to do these Radicals 
justice, there is a great deal of consistency in their weather- 
cockism. A short time ago some of them were protesting 
that they could swallow anything except a breach of the 
Eighth Commandment. The short time passes, and the 
same persons have found that the Eighth Commandment 
goeth down like an oyster if you wrap it in something 
marked “ Plan of Campaign.” There has hardly been time 
for much more, but we have no doubt that any further 
trials will find them equally accommodating. If any suf- 
ficiently threatening demand be made—for instance, if a 
strong popular demand following a great religious move- 
ment be made for the institution of billets de confession— 
Mr. Jonn Morey will point out, as he has been pointing out 
unweariedly for months, that a body of so many members of 
Parliament is a formidable thing, that England will never be 
quiet until everybody has to have a billet de confession before 
he can be allowed decent: burial, and so forth. Sir WiLLIam 
Harcourt will have the less difficulty in that he, at any 
rate, does not trouble himself with any argument at all for 
Home Rule, and by that bold abstinence may fairly be said 
to have obtained the right to profess anything he pleases 
without giving an account of his reasons. And Mr. 
LasoucHEre will express naif astonishment at the strange 
“going over” of those Radicals who decline to swim with 
the stream. And they—that is to say, those who really do 
go over—will take with them a very considerable body of the 
rank and file. Every week, almost every day, Radical or 
so-called Liberal meetings are being held at which Home 
Rule is cheered by hundreds and thousands of ignorant 
or unintelligent a who eighteen months ago would 
have cheered as heartily any reference to the misconduct 
of the Irish members, and any declaration of the speakers’ 
(in many cases the very same speakers who speak now) deter- 
mination to resist Home Rule with every means in their 
wer. For modern politics,on both sides to a great extent 
unluckily, but especially on the Liberal side, have ceased to 
have any foundation in reason whatever, and are ceasing to 
have even that quasi-rational foundation which consists in 
the acceptance of a particular political creed, and the main- 
tenance of it without much further examination of details, 
but with fidelity as a whole. “ Follow your leader,” “ Men, 
‘* not measures,” these are the mottoes of the modern Radical ; 
and when the modern Radical finds a man who refuses to 
follow his leader in turning his back on his (and the leader's) 
principles, he rubs his astonished eyes and apostrophizes the 
steadfast true believer plaintively or injuriously, as the case 
may be, as a recreant who “goes over.” “This meeting is 
“ drunk,” said a great man on a great occasion. But alas! 
according to the accounts of history it was the man and not 
the meeting that deserved the description, 


MR. GOSOHEN’S ELECTION. 


ee ae for the borough of St. 
George’s is something more than a Conservative 
victory. The constituency, which includes an unusually 
large number of the most intelligent classes, has recorded its 
approval of Mr. Goscuen’s patriotic conduct in joining the 
present Government. He may, perhaps, have derived a 
perceptible advantage in the contest from the obscurity of 
the defeated candidate, but the local demagogues had been 
ostentatiously active in support of their nominee, and it was 
known that Mr. Giapstong would welcome the accession cf 
the humblest adherent who could be trusted to vote as he 
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was bid. As the dorough contains a large number of small 
shopkeepers and a certain proportion of artisans, there 
seemed to be some reason for apprehension, not that Mr. 
GoscHEN would be rejected, but that the majority might not 
be overwhelming. At present Radical apologists will pro- 
bably contend that the victory has been won by those whom 
Mr, Guapstone frequently denounces as loungers in clubs. 


A body of privileged aristocrats which numbers one-half of 


the registered electors is scarcely an exclusive oligarchy. 
In 1885 Lord Aucernon Percy was returned by two to 
one. Mr. Goscuen is returned by nearly four to one. It 


is not improbable that the tradesmen of St. George's may | 


have remembered that exactly a year before a riotous 
mob had illustrated at their expense the tendency of the 


doctrines which are excused or applauded by opposition 


leaders in their application to Ireland. The Socialist Plan 
of Campaign was to have taken the form of a torchlight 
rocession on the eve of the polling-day if the anarchists 
ad not been dispersed by the police. The petty tradesmen 
of Pimlico naturally sympathized with the inhabitants of 
Clerkenwell, who were exposed to the violence of gangs of 
ruffians and thieves, instigated by unscrupulous agitators. 

It is fortunate that a metropolitan borough has corrected 
without delay the miscarriage of the election for the 
Exchange division of Liverpool. It is, of course, a matter 
for regret that a seat should not have been won from the 
Separatist faction ; but it was an arduous undertaking to 
contest an election against a solid mass of opponents who 
vote with Mr. GLapstonE because they regard themselves 
as alien enemies of England. It is certain that Mr. 
GoscHen received the votes of all but a few hundreds of 
those English electors who went to the poll; and notwith- 
standing the disadvantages to which he was exposed, he 
owed his defeat to a prejudice which was itself founded on 
a misapprehension. The present Government was erro- 
neously supposed to be responsible for a temporary Post 
Office arrafigement which had, in fact, been settled by their 
predecessors. It is understood that more than the number 
of Unionists which might have decided the contest in Mr. 
Goscuen’s favour refused to vote because they were per- 
suaded that the just claims of Liverpool in the contracts for 
the American mails had been postponed to considerations 
of cheapness. The London election turned on the compara- 
tive merits of the candidates and on their political opinions. 
The Liberal Unionists ought to be satisfied that one of the 
most eminent members of their body has been elected by a 
majority of nearly four to one. The Conservatives have 
proved their loyalty to the compact between their own 
party and the Liberal opponents of disruption. If they had 
not been earnest in their resolution, they might have in- 
dicated by the absence of many of their number from the 
poll their coldness in the common cause. Of those who 
actually abstained, many were probably professed followers 
of Mr. Guapstone who, though they may not be prepared 
to renounce their party allegiance, decline to take an active 
part in the conspiracy against the Union. 

The strength of the Government in the House of Commons 
will be greatly increased by the accession of a debater of the 
first rank who also speaks on many subjects with authority. 
If a Local Government Bill is introduced in the present 
Session, it will necessarily have received the assent of Mr. 
GoscuEn, who as the head of the department formerly took 
a keen interest in the question, With the exception of 
Lord Satissury, no other member of the Cabinet has had 
equal opportunities of studying some of the most difficult 
problems which rela‘e to foreign affairs. Mr. GoscHEn was for 
a time Ambassador Extraordinary at Constantinople, and in 
the private mission which he afterwards undertook he became 
familiar with the complications of Egyptian finance. Though 
Mr. Goscuen has never been officially employed in Irish ad- 
ministration, be proved in the debates of last year his mastery 
of the arguments which bear on the issue between Union and 
Separation. His speeches in opposition to Mr. GLapsTone’s 
Bill were perhaps the ablest which were delivered on either 
side of the controversy. When the dispute is revived, Mr. 
GoscHEN will be a powerful exponent of the opinions and 
intentions of the Government. 

There is no difference of opinion as to Mr. GoscHen’s 
exceptional qualifications for his present office. He is pro- 
bably the most learned economist in the House of Commons; 
and he has no financial fancies or party predilections to mis- 
lead him. Mr. Guapstong’s only administrative successes 
were gained as Chancellor of the Exchequer; but in his 
present temper he is capable of allowing personal resent- 
ments and factions prejudices to affect his fiscal policy. Mr. 


GoscHEN will not frame a Budget for the purpose of punish- 
ing political adversaries. Where conflicts of interest arise 
between the masses and the classes he may be trusted to be 
impartial and disinterested. His authority will discourage 
the promotion of economical heresies on the right hand and 
the left. While he presides over the finances little will be 
heard of such absurdities as Fuiz-trade or of the more 
dangerous folly of graduated or unequal taxation. Mr. 
GoscuEn in his Liverpool speeches declared his undiminished 
anxiety for reduction of expenditure; but he protested 
against the combination of wastefulness and inefficiency 
which results from alternate extravagance and parsimony. 
His recent accession to office will perhaps render it impos- 
sible to propound a system of finance during the present 
year. There is reason to hope that, if the rumours of war 
pass away, there will be a moderate surplus, and a prospect 
of early reduction of taxation. Mr. Goscuen will not follow 
the example of his immediate predecessor by weer cur- 
tailment of Estimates which he will scarcely have had time 
to study. There is no reason to fear vexatious interference 
on the part of his colleagues. Although a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is not, as a recent incumbent of the office sup- 
posed, entitled to control the general policy of the Govern- 
ment, Lord Satispury must have resolved when he invited 
Mr. GoscuEN to become the Finance Minister to trust and 
support him, 

Both Mr. Goscnen and Lord Hartineron were intro- 
duced into the Cabinet by Lord Russett in the autumn of 
1866. The veteran chief of the old Whig party must have 
felt natural satisfaction in providing himself on the eve of 
his retirement with a probable successor in the person of the 
heir of the House of CavenpisH. Lord Hartineron had 
seven years before been selected to move the Resolution by 
which Lord Dexsy was driven from office. In the interval 
he had not taken a prominent part in debate ; but the result 
has shown that Lord Russet, was both judicious and 
fortunate in his selection of Ministerial recruits. Mr. 
GoscuEn had entered the House of Commons not long before 
his appointment to office; but he had already acquired a 
high reputation as a man of business and a writer on 
financial questions. He also has fully justified Lord 
RussE.t’s discernment, and it is in concert with Lord 
Hakrineton as a political ally, though not as an official 
colleague, that he now joins a Conservative Government. 
By temperament, education, and habits, Mr. Goscnen is a 
genuine Liberal; but he has repeatedly proved his inde- 
pendence of party. When Lord Harrineton gave in his 
adhesion to Mr. Treveryan’s demand for the extension of 
household suffrage to the counties, Mr. GoscHEn, alone among 
Liberal leaders, refused to concur in a dangerous experi- 
ment. He foresaw the careless or passionate levity which 
might be exhibited by the new constituencies, and he 
haps anticipated the monstrous results of future Irish 
elections. Lord Hartinaton tried too late to prevent the 
application of a ruinous uniformity to conditions wholly 
dissimilar. Arguments of symmetry had sufficed to ob- 
literate the ancient distinction between boroughs and 
counties in Great Britain; and the same fallacious reasons, 
supported by fear of agitation, induced Parliament to dis- 
regard the social and political peculiarities which rendered 
a 4 franchise unsuitable to Ireland. 

none point, which is not of primary importance, Mr. 
GoscHEN has not followed the commits of other Liberal 
Unionists. When he has occasion to condemn a criminal 
preference of personal ambition to national interests he is 
not in the habit of dilating on the implicit confidence to 
which the chief offender is supposed to be entitled. Courtesy 
and fidelity to political friends or leaders are admirable 
qualities ; but a glaring contradiction between premisses and 
conclusions is sometimes scarcely justifiable. Mr. GoscaEN 
probably shares with many others a just contempt for the 
theory that institutions are condemned if they can be 
shown to have been established by questionable methods a 
century ago. Oue of Mr. Giapstone’s colleagues in former 
times occasionally objected to modes of reasoning which, as 
he profanely said, reminded him of the logic of a naughty 
child. The critic had not the opportunity of justifying his 
opinion by the novel historical method of which Mr. 
GapstovE is the inventor and sole professor. Mr. GoscHEN 
will probably not affect to admire or defend the preacher of 
an absurd and mischievous doctrine. He is perhaps not 
less loyal to former connexions than some of bis friends ; 


but he has a stronger regard for consistency. 
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THE HORSE ARTILLERY. 


have commented more than once in these columns 
on the reduction lately announced as to be made in 
the Horse Artillery, the arm of the service which is before 
all others important in a small army. This reduction has 


lately been “explained away” in an unofficial channel, and 


in a fashion so singular that it is worth while to take some 
of the statements which have been put forth seriatim. It 
has been stated that the gun in use in the Horse Artillery was 
a four-pounder, lately replaced by a thirteen-pounder. This 
is not so. The gun superseded was not a four-pounder, 
and the thirteen-pounder now exists in one Horse Artillery 
battery only, in which battery it will be replaced as soon 
as possible by the twelve-pounder, which is now the Horse 
Artillery gun. 

It has been said also that, on account of the increased 
weight of the guns, the Horse Artillery has become obsolete 
and useless. The writer who made this statement does not 
appear to be aware of the facts concerning the new gun 
introduced for the Horse Artillery. This gun is a breech- 
loader, and is universally admitted to be the most accurate 
and powerful field gun that has yet been constructed. It 
fires a shell weighing twelve and a half pounds and is 
sighted up to 5,400 yards, and still the weight behind the 
horses is y heavier than “the galloping and prancing 
“toy” which is said so to delight the Duke and foreign 
potentates, 

Tn the opinion of Continental nations the Horse Artillery 
has of late years become more and more important ; in fact, 
the Austrians had no Horse Artillery, and did not see the 
necessity for it until some fifteen years ago, and, if we read 
the opinions of Prince Krarr zu Honentone INGELFINGEN, 
one of the greatest authorities of the present day on 
artillery matters, we shall see that the Field Artillery 
cannot possibly do the work of the Horse Artillery. Five 
batteries of our Horse Artillery are being wiped out. 
Have the authorities fully considered the time it takes to 
thoroughly train a Horse Artilleryman in all his duties? 
To recompense the nation for this loss Lord Harris tells us 
that eighty-four field-guns will be supplied to the Volunteers. 
Of course we all know that the Volunteers cannot be forced 
to accept this offer. The first question is, how many will 
accept it ? Then one may ask, how will those who do accept it 


manage the difficult task of obtaining and training horses for | P 


the guns, and also of finding animals to fill up the vacancies 
that must frequently occur in a force so constituted? It 
must be remembered that they are still without any transport, 
although that question has been seriously under considera- 
tion for some considerable time. In any case it would 
have been, to say the least, prudent to wait until it was 
ascertained whether Volunteer field artillery are forth- 
coming. The sweeping away of five batteries of Horse 
Artillery may lead to our having to replace guns, trained 
men, and trained horses at short notice, at great trouble 
and expense, and with too probable want of success. 


MR. MORLEY’S SPEECH IN THE DEBATE. 


Be agreed on both sides of the House 

of Commons that Mr. Morty is to be regarded, in 
the absence of Mr. Giapstong, as the chief argumentative 
— of official Liberalism in the cause of Separation. 

any of us, indeed, are disposed to think that, unless 
sincerity of conviction be as unessential to Parliamentary 
as it is to forensic advocacy, Mr. Morey ought to “lead” 
even when his titular leader is at his side. But there can 
be no doubt of his right to do so in any other circumstances. 
Sir Witt1am Harcourt has shown in his previous oratorical 
efforts on behalf of Mr. Guapstone’s policy, not only that 
he is no believer in +“ client, but, — is worse, profes- 
sionally speaking, that he has not properly got up his brief. 
Mr. in the short speech the 
other night in the debate, confined himself pointedly to a 
criticism of Lord Ranpotpn CHuRCHILL’s economical pro- 
posals; while as to the MunpELLas and CamMpBELL-BannER- 
mans, their peculiar mystical tenure of their Separatist 
opinions requires them, no doubt, to await the moving of 
the spirit before they can “ testify” at all. Mr. Morizy 
is the only Separatist occupant of the front Opposition Bench 
who satisfies those conditions of ability and good faith whose 
combination can alone entitle a man to a respectful hearing 


on the question raised by Mr. Parneti’s amendment. We 
cannot honestly say, however, that his speech of the other 
night was of a nature to reward adequately the attention 
bestowed upon it. It is true that, though highly polemical 
in tone, it was more successful than some of his former 
utterances have been in avoiding offence to the general feel- 
ing of the House ; but, considered as a criticism of Ministerial 
icy, it was scarcely up to the level of his performances on 
occasions where, as since at Newcastle, the peculiar gifts of 
the skilled Parliamentary critic are neither appreciated nor 
expected. The “ground-idea” of his speech was to reaffirm 
the policy of Separation, not in express terms, but by the 
application of the “exhaustive method” to all the alter- 
native proposals for the solution of the Irish problem. 
Thus Mr. Mortey reviewed, and to his own satisfaction 
successively disposed of, the remedies of migration and 
emigration, the plan of land purchase, and that least 
ambitious but most indispensable accompaniment of (if, 
indeed, it be not an all-sufficient substitute for) any re- 
medial projects—the policy of a steady administration 
of the law, and a stern suppression of disorder among the 
Irish people. Unfortunately, however, for the success of 
Mr. Mortey’s method, he treats two out of these three alter- 
natives to Separation in a singularly superficial manner, 
while he has further failed to perceive that some of the 
objections which he takes are capable of being pressed 
in a very damaging fashion against the Separation policy 
itself. 
This last defect in his argument is particularly well 
illustrated in his dealings with the question of land pur- 
chase. He contends that no scheme of land purcha-e will 
ever avail of itself to pacify Ireland, because the Irish 
tenant, having under Lord Asnpourne’s Act been offered 
terms of purchase than which Mr. Mortey cannot imagine 
“any more favourable being invented” refuses, neverthe- 
less, to accept them. This proves, says Mr. Mor.ey, that 
there is “something in the temper and frame of mind 
of “ the Irish tenant” which impels him to reject even 
the most favourable offer which can be imagined, unless 
it is “accompanied by some political measure” of the 
kind suggested by Mr. ParnE.u’s amendment—or, in other 
words, by the concession of Home Rule. Now we are not 
in the least concerned to question this diagnosis of the 
situation. It is quite possible, and even probable, that the 
resent “temper and frame of mind” of the Irish tenant 
is correctly described, and that, as at present advised—a 
phrase which carries twice its usual significance in this 
connexion—he will reject all terms of purchase unaccom- 
panied by the concession of Home Rule. But how strange 
that Mr. Morvey should have failed to perceive the danger 
of this line of admission! If the Irish tenant refuses the 
most favourable bargain for his land that can possibly be 
offered him unless certain legislation accompanies it, is it 
not the most natural of all inferences that he expects that 
legislation to result in his getting the land on terms more 
favourable to himself than the most favourable of bargains 
—namely, for nothing at all? That, we say, is the natural 
priméfacie presumption from the Irish tenant’s attitude ; 
but we are not left to rely on primé-facie presumption alone. 
The Irish agitators adjure the tenant in every second sen- 
tence to stay out of the land market at present on the faith 
of their promise to “ keep slicing away at the landlords’ pro- 
perty until nothing of it remains.” On tliat promise the 
tenants, as a body, at t beyond doubt place im- 
plicit reliance; and Mr. Morey cannot surely be unaware 
that the very existence of this “temper and frame of mind” 
among them constitutes one of the most formidable objec- 
tions to the Separatist policy. It shows, on the one hand, 
that to entrust the settlement of the land question to an 
Irish Parliament, as the more piratical school of English 
Radicals recommend, would be simply to decree confis- 
cation by Act of the Imperial Legislature ; and it shows, on 
the other hand, that any equitable settlement of that ques- 
tion by antecedent Imperial legislation would be bitterly 
resented as a disappointment of all their hopes by the Irish 
tenants, and lead to an immediate agitation among them for 
the repudiation of their debt. The same apparent uncon- 
sciousness of the double-edged character of his advocacy 
imself and his colleagues agai e of complicit 
in the Plan of Campaign. at illegal conspiracy did not, 
indeed, obtain his express “moral sanction”; it was 
reserved for a lawyer, Mr. Bernarp Co.eripes, to bestow 
upon it that valuable testimonial. But Mr. Moruzy went 


at least very near to palliating it, and his indignant denial 
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that he and his colleagues are necessarily bound to pronounce 
amoral judgment one way or the other on the conduct of their 

ish allies was based upon a simple misconception of the 
case against him. It is not necessary to assert the 
“ ludicrous doctrine,” if Mr. Morty chooses to call it so, 
that because “ we” (Mr. GLapstone and his followers) “happen 


_ “ to agree with hon. gentlemen below the gangway as to the 


“ best way of governing their country we are to be called 
“upon to express judgment on anything they may do.” 
It is not because Mr. Giapstove and his followers happen to 
‘agree with Messrs. Ditton and Co. as to the best way of 
governing their country, but because they have agreed to 

t those gentlemen as the fittest men to govern their 
country, that the demand which Mr. Mortey resents has 
been made upon him. And it is an eminently reasonable 
one. A is not called upon to express judgment on any- 
thing B may do by reason of the mere fact that they are 
in the same line of business; but if A has guaranteed B's 
integrity as an inducement to third parties to trust him, 
he will find it inexpedient to maintain a haughty reserve 
when B is being publicly accused of fraud. 

The argument which probably weighs most with Mr. 
Mokrtey is one having close kindred with those familiar 
counsels of despair on which he mainly relied last year. 
Firm, and continuously firm, government by England affords, 
as he in common with all sensible men sees plainly, the only 
possible means of averting ultimate Separation, and such 

vernment he despairs of our ever establishing. Mr. 

ODEHOUSE’s observation, than which no truer word has 
ever been spoken on this subject in Parliament, that it was 
not “so-called coercive laws which had failed in Ireland, but 
“ the intermittent application of such laws in obedience to 
“ the exigencies of political party,” only moves Mr. Mor.ry 
to sarcastic pity. He “asked his honourable friend whether 
“he thinks in this ingenuous and artless aspiration that 
“the exigencies of political party are coming to an end 
“ now,” and he proceeded to recount the series of vacillations 
‘between laxity and severity which had taken place since 
1880. Now, inasmuch as this Review stood alone, we 
believe, among supporters of Lord Satissury’s Administra- 
tion of 1885 in condemning the non-renewal of the Crimes 
Act, we can speak on this point with peculiar freedom. 
But we must say that, though we are profoundly sensible 
of the evils of our party system, and look forward with 
-eonsiderable anxiety to its ultimate effect upon the future 
of the Empire, we must nevertheless leave it to such ardent 
democrats and devoted adherents of Parliamentary institu- 
tions as Mr. Mortey to profess beliefs so terribly condem- 
natory of their favourite political system. We fairly shrink 
from descending with him to such depths of pessimism as 
che reaches in the question whether “it is possible to ex- 
“ pect that all the exigencies of party, now of all times in 
“the world, are coming to an end, and that we are to 
“ have a just, a real, and a permanent policy carried out in 
“Treland.” It requires, we suppose, that “faith in human 
“ nature,” that “ trust in our countrymen,” which political 
philosophers of Mr. Mortey’s school are always preaching 
in order to share his conviction that that bare minimum of 

triotism and public spirit which is necessary to protect the 

pire from disruption is a thing not “ possible to expect” 
from English politicians. We are even emboldened to reject 
this conviction by the very language in which it is expressed. 
It seems to us to be just “now, of all times in the world,” 
that the belief in the incurable factiousness of parties is 
more resistible than it has been for years past. For it is now 
of all times in the world that we are witnessing a patriotic 
revolt of almost all the ability and character of one of the 
two great parties against the tyranny of the party system, 
and have better reason than has existed for at least half a 
century to believe that, through a loyal cooperation of the 
two, we may at last secure what appears to Mr. Morzey the 
Utopian desideratum of a “ just, a real, and a permanent 
“ policy in Ireland.” 


MEN OF THE TIME IN 1787. 
A NEW edition of Men of the Time has just been 
: published, and seems to have fluttered a few literary 


bosoms. Men of the Time is not exactly a libro doro, and 
modesty and vanity are alike out of place where such a 


handbook is concerned. It was otherwise a hundred years | 


ago. In‘ 1787-88 a writer, who modestly and prudently 
‘concealed his name, brought out “A Catalogue of Five 
“Hundred Celebrated Authors of Great Britain, now 


“Living.” The editor claims the praise of originality, but 

haps a contemporary book of Rivaro.’s may have given 

im the idea. At all events, his biographies are enriched 

with “ occasional anecdotes and strictures,” which make his 

book more diverting than its usually colourless modern 
successor. 


“Five Hundred Celebrated Authors ”—-what halcyon 
times they were when so many illustrated this isle of 
Albion! The well-contented day of the author of “Our 
“ Noble Selves ” in the Fortnightly Review is hardly more 
opulent in glorious imps of fame. Thus who knows not 
“ Apam, Ropert and James—they have published the 
“ Ruins of the Emperor Dioclesian’s Palace at Spalatro, in 
“ folio, together with a pamphlet in defence of their new- 
“ invented stucco ”? Dr. ADDINGTON, “ with specious abilities, 
“ is reported to have carefully modelled these abilities to the 
“ meridian of a coterie of canting old women.” How is 
that for libellous? “ Anprews, Jonn, LL.D. An author 
“ of moderate abilities, who appears to have taken some 
“pains for the information of mankind.” As to Mr. 
Ayscoucn’s Bibliography, it is written, “ Performances of 
“this sort have their use, though they should happen, 
“as in the present instance, to be extremely incorrect.” 
“Biron, Samuet. A pastrycook and poet. He married 
“a niece of Doctor James Forpyce, the divine, by 
“which incident the doctor was so greatly offended 
“as to enter into a newspaper controversy upon the 
“subject with his new cousin, in which he addressed 
“him by the unpoetical appellation of Mr. Parrypay.” 
James BoswE.t, son to Lord AvucHINLECK, appears, but is 
dismissed without ridicule. “ Burns, Ropert. A plough- 
“ man in the county of Ayr, in the kingdom of Scotland. 
“ He was introduced to notice by a paper in a periodical 
“ publication called the Lounger. . . . Mr. Burns was upon 
“ the point of embarking for America, when he was pre- 
“ vailed from executing his intention by a letter exciting 
“ him to the further pursuit of his literary career, by Doctor 
“ Buackiock.” As for poor Miss Burney, since she went 
to Court, “the hours of this celebrated genius are said to 
“have been chiefly occupied in the folding of muslins.” 
Here is a hero in the bud :—“ GzorGce CANNING, a young 
“ gentleman of the kingdom of Ireland, and late of Eton 
“ College. He was the most approved writer in a paper 
“ called the Microcosm, and published at Eton.” In Gzorce 
Cotman’s play there is “a which would have 
“immortalized him, if it had not been found to be stolen.” 
Of poor Mr. Witt1am Cowper we read that he “ has taken 
“a turn to Methodism,” while his poems are obscured “ by 
“the total neglect of Method,” like Mr. Brownine’s. 
The Rev. Mr. CrasBe must have been pleased to find it 
noted that “he was originally a journeyman apothecary, 
“and in that capacity produced The Library: a Poem.” 
Who could have believed that a hundred years ago “it is 
“now a matter well known among military people that 
“their art is to be obtained in the greatest perfection 
“through the medium of the German language”? So it 
was, and Captain Crawrorp, therefore, “translated the 
“ Tactics of Baron TreLkg,” which are probably a little 
antiquated in the days of Morrxe. Mr. Ricnarp 
CUMBERLAND, it may be to some victims a comfort to learn, 
“has lain perhaps under a greater volume of abuse than 
“ any author that ever existed. The witlings of the news- 
“papers have caught hold of his name,” avd he and they 
and the volume of abuse have long been safely buried by the 
blindly scattered poppy of oblivion. Such things occur 
even to Men of their Time, however noble. The eminent 
Mr. Day, the friend of all of us, was insufficiently ap- 
preciated by his biographer. “ Author of a work,” he is 
styled, “of more reputation than merit, intitled 
“ Sandford and Merton, and intended for the use of 
“children, in two volumes duodecimo.” Harry and 
Tommy have outlived heroes much more admired in their 
day, and are familiar to many who never heard of the great 
Mr. Burke's 7'reatise of the Sublime. A certain Rev. Mr. 
Dupiey had a boxing-match (about a lady of the theatre) 
with Lord Lyrre.ron’s footman, and his account of this 
broil “ was, we believe, the last attempt of our author in 
“the pathetic style.” ‘Spelling Reform” had then its 
advocate in a Mr. E.putnstone, who also tried to translate 
Martiat. His orthographic work was entitled, oddly 
enough, Propriety Ascertained in Her Picture. Dr. Fonpyce 
is informed that “ his poems, published in 1787, are insipid 
“ and ridiculous”; nor has posterity reversed the judgment. 
Mr. Epwarp Gisson’s style “is not distinguished by easy 
“ and natural beauties, and he is never either pathetic or 
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“sublime.” “As a poet, Mr. Hayzey is not wholly 
“ destitute of merit, but he is hasty and incorrect. His 
“ most material want is a total defect of energy and com- 
1 = . . - In his prose there is an affectation of singu- 
“ larity that is not always correspondent with the interests 
“ of virtue,” a criticism that might be applied to some modern 
experiments in style. This agreeable volume contains the 
famous anecdote of the patriotic Scot at the play of Douglas, 
and his exclamation, “‘ Whaur’s your WuLLY SiaksPeaRE 
“noo?” This critic was “struck with the beauties of the 
“drama before him, and stung with indignation at the 
“ nationality of the natives of South Britain.” ‘“ Horsey, 
“ Samvuet, D.D., F.R.S., Lord Bishop of St. David’s, married 
“ his maid-servant, and is the editor of the late edition of Sir 
“Isaac Newrton’s Principia.” Another Bishop, Hurp, is 
informed that “the distinguishing feature of the mind of 
“ Bishop Hurp seems to be intellectual cowardice.” Con- 
ceive a modern Men of the Time in which the editor per- 
mitted himself such considerable latitude of remark. Of 
Mr. Joun JeRnInGHAM, a Catholic, we are told that his 
poems ‘‘have been chiefly admired by his particular 
“friends.” The favourites at that time for the honour of 
being Juntus were a Mr. Macxenziz, Lord Viscount 
Sackvitte, Mr. Epmunp Burke, and GERARD 
Hamittoy. The Rev. Mr. Kyox’s compositions “ appear 
“to be characterized by paradox without novelty, and 
“singularity without genius.” As for De Lome, of 
constitutional fame, “he is at present struggling with a 
“proud and indecent spirit, and the eviis of poverty.” 
Mr. Macwatty, an Irishman, “ displayed considerable 
“ abilities in translating, from the French of Mr. Sepang, 
“the comic opera of Richard Caur de Lion, without, as 
“ report says, once consulting, or being qualified to consult, 
“the original work.” Poor Mrs. Hannan More “has 
“ lately been celebrated for her animated patronage of, and 
“ still more animated quarrel with, Mrs. ANNE YEARSLEY, a 
“ poetical Milkwoman.” “ Mr. G’KeEre owes his genius as a 
“ poet to the accident of having demolished his wife’s nose in 
“a fit of jealousy. Mr. O’Kzrre has the misfortune of being 
“ blind,” and therefore a safe man to insult. The biographer, 
it may have been noticed, is most severe on women, 
clergymen, and tbis blind Irishman. Porter, a clergyman, 
is labelled “ the author of several luscious novels.” Mr. Pratr 
is “anadventurer. There are people now living who believe 
“ that his S$ possess a degree of merit.” Sir Josnvua, 
it is hinted, owes his position as much to intrigue as to 
merit. Poor Miss Scorr, “a poetess,” is the author of “a 
entitled the Female Advocate, which has had 
“ between two and three admirers.” As to SHERIDAN, his 
Mrs. Mavarrop “is ill-conceived and unnatural.” Let us 
end with Mrs. Trimmer, “a devout lady, who has dedicated 
“ her slender talents to the instructing from the press the 
“rising generation. Her works are Sacred History in four 
“ volumes, and a little spelling-book, price sixpence.” There 
remains indeed Mr. Wa.prow, perhaps a student of the works 
of Otpm1xon and THEOBALD, for he “appears by no means 
“ deficient in that sort of industry which leads a man to 
“ peruse all such writers as never were read.” 

To a Men of the Time written on these principles we could 
promise a considerable sale, as nothing is more vendible than 
ill-natured information. 


MR. STANLEY'S LETTER, 


9 peer is at least one person who may be expected to 
read Mr. Stantey’s letter to the Chairman of the Emin 
Pasna Relief Fund Committee with mixed feelings. He is 
Dr. Juyxer. If the Doctor is one of those wise men whe 
are indifferent to condescension, and who know how to assent 
with solemn leer at the proper times, he will probably be 
in the main amused by this first despatch of the great 
rescuer of the great explorer. In any case, it is nice to be 
told that you are “ amiable, frank, modest,” and not the 
less when it is by an authority who has been accused of a 
slight deficiency in one at least of these virtues. On the 
other hand, there are people—very human, and deserving to 
be sympathized with—who do not love condescension. To one 
of them it would be as the sudden enduing of a hair-shirt to 
read in the press—not in one paper, but in «ll—that they are 
plodding and painstaking” creatures, thot as Mr. Sraniey 
looked upon them he saw “ the patient, honest man doing 
“ his best with all the faculties Nature gave him and educa- 
* tion ripened for him.” To see yourself described as the 


“ honest JunKER trudging patiently with his long caravan, 
“ making music with his accordion to the wandering tribés 
“ of the Welle-Makwa Valley, and collecting valuable facts 
“ for civilized mankind,” would be trying to certain tem- 
ents. ‘To feel yourself taken up in the palm of Mr. 
hand, like in GiLuRay’s caricature, 
and measured and weighed, and called painstaking, plodding, 
honest (a most insulting adjective, which, in our opinion, 
would justify a challenge), long-haired, and quaint, might 
have roused the wrath of some African travellers. What 
the conduct of Bruce would have been under the provoca- 
tion we can guess. Probably Dr. JuNKER is a wiser man 
than the fiery Bruce, and has the sense of humour, and that 
imperturbable quiet pride which is the best of all defences 
against impertinence. He will doubtless laugh, and not as 
much as try to disturb that sense of his own greatness which 
caused Mr. Stantey’s bosom’s lord to sit so lightly on his 
throne. 
To the rest of the world, which is not being appraised, 
weighed, and ticketed by Mr. Sran.ey, his letter will prove 
entirely satisfactory. There may be people who do not wish 
to see Emin Pasua relieved, but they cannot be many, for, 
after all, Mr. Giapstone can hardly gain votes by the 
capture of Gondokoro and the slaughter of its garrison, 
and, that being so, even the Radical thinker may learn 
without pain that a European who has saved some 
thousands of human beings from slavery and massacre is 
about to be helped. As Mr. Srantey’s letter shows that he 
has a very distinct notion of what he is about, of what he 
has to do, and of how it is to be done, we begin to feel a 
reasonable confidence in the ultimate escape of Emin Paswa, 
The chief of the expedition defends his choice of the Congo 
route by figures and at some length. This is a dispute 
into the merits of which very few are competent to 
enter. For most of us it will be enough to know that Mr. 
Sranzey has been chosen to lead the expedition, and that, 
as he must bear the responsibility of failure, it is just that 
he should have the choice of means. If by moving along 
the Congo Valley he can combine the castigation of the slave- 
hunters who have lately been disturbing his company with 
the relief of Emin Pasua, so much the better. Of course 
for his own honour and glory, if for no other reason, Mr. 
Sranzey will not divert the Relief Commitiee’s arms and 
ammunition to the service of the Congo State. For the 
rest, Mr. Srantey’s notions on the subject of getting through 
are excellent. He was quite amazed to find at Cairo that 
they thought all those Remingtons and Maxim guns were 
actually meant for fighting. Not at all. Mr. Srantey - 
means to pay his way, but (by Jingo!) “if the natives refuse 
“to permit the peaceful passage of the expedition, to sell 
“ food, and rush like wild beasts to the assault, then—well, 
“ then they must be resisted.” Just so. Besides, you have, 
says Mr. Sran.ey, to consider the nature of your Zansibari, 
and released slaves generally, and on them he must rely to 
compose his caravan. These heroes, it seems, will fight if 
they are between a wall and an enemy who gives no quarter. 
Otherwise they will bolt. Mr. Sranzey is so sure that they 
would bolt that he prefers the Congo route, if only because 
he can the sooner shut the door behind them, and leave 
them no alternative but to fight or be killed. 1f this does 
not sound very peaceful, or show a very marked intention to 
avoid fighting altogether, neither does it sound very a 
sive. No leader can well run amuck through Africa with 
followers who will only fight on compulsion. As Mr, 
Sranzey is not to be provided with an army, but only with 
an armed caravan, and as it will be quicker as well as more 
humane for him to pay his way than to fight it, it is well that 
he should be disposed to avoid violent measures. At the same 
time, as the savage is a very untrustworthy quantity, parti- 
cularly when he sees loot at hand, it is well to be prepared 
for the worst. Mr. Staniey seems to go forth with a mind 
repared for either fortune, with peacefulness as a general 
abit, a capacity to fight in case of need, and the power to 
open an effective fire if there is no remedy. 


MEDIOCRITY SO GOLDEN. 


T° awake and find oneself famous is a pleasure in which 
surprise is a delightful factor. To read the Fortnightly 
Review on “Our Noble Selves,” and learn that the age we 
live in is the most stupendous in genius since the days of 
SuaksPearE, is something not less surprising. Genius, the 


Reviewer tells us, is everywhere. It is not merely in the 
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air, and potential, or in this man and in that, but it swarms, 
and is “of prime magnitude” on the London pavements. 
It is so prodigious, so prolific, so frequent (and, alas! so 

ized), that, if we were to take the Reviewer’s word 
for it, we should be dazed by the universal effulgence and 
driven to despair for a standard by which to measure it, 
There is so much genius, in fact, that if there were only a 
trifle more, it would be so common as to cease to be genius. 
As it is, it is perilously like ArsuTHNot’s excess of drought, 
which was “so dry that you might call it wet.” The 
Reviewer does not stop at the discovery of this unsus- 
pected and mighty effusion. Like LEpistemon, when 
suddenly aroused by the tempest, he must not only 
be alive to the fact, he must co-operate with it. Un- 
fortunately, he co-operates with such vigorous advertise- 
ment that he produces a pretty anti-climax. Never was 
there such an age as ours, and such youth as “us youth.” 
“The present is richer far in genius than the past.” 
Give place, ye thin Augustans, and ye shallower Georgians. 
“ Young Herves show their snarling teeth in the Saturday 
“ journals ” (or is this a misprint for the Saturday Journal 1) 
and “young Mircers tread the Bohemia of Hampstead.” 
Who these youths are is what we should like to know, and 
how is it that a Reviewer so prodigai of names and so 
diligent in illustration should forbear to name them? 
Having cast away modesty, why this little shred of dif- 
fidence? That “Parnassus teems from Piccadilly to High- 
“ gate” is less alarming; for even in Porr’s thinly-peopled 
day we know beyond a doubt all Bedlam or Parnassus did 
occasionally turn out. Young Pogs,” too, may exist, and 
invent new murders in the Rue Morgue; but that 
JonaTuaNn Swirt dwells in a Peckham villa, pouring forth 
‘volumes of unheeded wit and irony, is an assertion 
that must have cost the Reviewer some pangs. If he had 
any basis for belief in a suburban Swirt, why did he not 
produce it? With regard to the “ young Cuatrertons” who 
“ print their generous poetry in the weekly papers ”—can 
they be the Academy poets!—the whole literary world 
would be grateful if the Reviewer would cite, not many, 
but one untaught youth among them capable of writing a 
poem of the quality of the Bristow Tragedy. 


Altogether the survey of our good-humoured optimist is 
wanting in perspective and proportion. Great and little are 
massed in so hot and undiscriminating a flood of eulogy that 
it must be exceedingly uncomfortable to any man of genius 
who figures in the Reviewer's Homeric catalogues. Only the 
diseased vanity of mediocrity could rejoice in such an esti- 
mate, for it is only the mediocre who are afflicted with a 

ionate yearning for notoriety. No man of genius is 
capable of cherishing a querulous resentment because of the 
tardy approach of fame. He knows that“ posterity sets all 
* to rights,” as SHeLuey observed, with equal good sense and 
manliness. If genius is a drug in the market, if we cannot 
take a walk down Fleet Street without jostling “ wits and 
“ poets such as Jounson and Burke never chanced to meet,” 
how is it that satire and epigram, always forthcoming from an 
age of wit and poetry, are almost as dead as Queen ANNE? The 
eras of SHAKSPEARE, of Pore, and of Byron were conspicuous 
for these gifts. A Fleet Street congested with wits could 
not but produce certain effects. Epigrams and jeux d’esprit 
circulate, with a celerity impossible with books. And yet 
the world knew little of the brilliance of Fleet Street until 
‘the Fortnightly Reviewer undertook the revelation and ex- 
posed the “conspiracy of silence.” One poet there is who 
should be after the Reviewer’s own heart, who is wnac- 
countably missing from the Fortnightly list of the elect. 
This is perhaps due to the fact that, excepting the Porr- 
Laureate, Mr. and possibly Mr. Swinsurne, 
no poet living has received such ample recognition. He is 
the approved of those suburban circles in whose mysterious 
glooms our young Swirts fold their belated wings. But 
the success of Mr. Lewis Morris is, we suppose, what the 
Fortnightly calls an “ illegitimate success.” On the whole, 
we cannot find that the ubiquity of genius is proved, 
As the Daily News puts it, “‘ we are a rather mediocre epoch, 
as far as literary genius is concerned” —a judgment, by the 
way, not in the least disturbed by the letter of one “‘ ALastor,” 
who, among other playful impertinences, and perhaps with 
an unhappy intent to rival his original in playing the 
Jfarceur, accuses the Daily News critic of lightly blasting a 
generation, and is himself blasted by the least little whiff of 
asnub. The Yortnightly Reviewer has mistaken a glut of 
highly respectable mediocrity for a plethora of genius. The 
analogy he seeks between the supposed congestion of genius 
and the ever-increasing fish in the sea belongs to the second- 


hand science which is now so profuse and popular. There 
may, indeed, be as good fish in the sea as ever came out of 
it, but it is a fact known to fishers that, despite the crowded 
seas, fine fish are rarer now than in the days before steam. 


THE FRENCH BUDGET. 


igre voting of the addition to the Army Budget 
demanded by General BouLanceR has attracted, and 
naturally, more attention than the now very prolonged 
financial discussions in the French Chamber. It is matter 
of European importance that a French Minister of War 
should be able to obtain millions sterling and tens of millions 
of francs without question and on little more than his mere 
assertion that they are needed. Apart, however, from 
the bearing of this vote on international relations, it is a 
remarkable enough event in French politics. It removes 
any doubt that, at whatever cost and whatever risk, French- 
men are determined to make their army as strong as money 
can make it. The Army Vote is also one, and by no means 
the least, of the proofs which are supplied in abundance by the 
discussions in the Chamber of the growing financial embarrass- 
ment of France. In spite of its very great wealth, the country 
is now taxed to the limit. A further burden could not be 
borne without crippling all industry. While the taxes are in- 
capable of increase, the expenditure of the State is largely in 
excess of receipts, and cannot be reduced. The Army Budget 
increases in spite of so-called reductions. When a Minister 
of War has cut down expenses by a few million of francs, 
he counterbalances his economies by a demand for a supple- 
mentary Budget. The Minister of Marine follows his 
example. Immense public works, begun in the early days 


of pure Republicanism, are a yearly drain on the Treasury, 


and cannot possibly begin to pay their way for a generation 
at least. Grants are given to schools lavishly, roads are main- 
tained out of the national Budget which are hardly ever 
used, and successive épurations have immensely increased 
the pension list, while the colonial policy of M. Ferry has 
saddled France with another yearly outlay. 

The history of the French Chamber for months has been 
mainly taken up with its efforts to find a remedy for this 
state of things without either seriously cutting down ex- 
penses, or raising a new loan, or imposing fresh taxes. A 
deficit of a hundred miliion of francs has to be filled, and 
after long debating the Chamber has contrived to cut down 
the votes by between four and five millions. In the course 
of this not very magnificent achievement it destroyed the 
Ministry of M. pz Freycinet. When the Bill of Supply 
comes back from the Senate it is probable that the four 
millions or so of economies will be found to have shrunk to 
less than three. Even if they escape the Senate’s preference 
for the efficiency of the Administration, these few millions 
will have gone a very short way to fill up the deficit. No others 
can befound anywhere. The army and navy must not be cut 
down. A conversion of the debt, which could certainly be 
effected with ease, and would afford a sensible relief, would be 
an unpardonable offence to the small rentiers who form prob- 
ably the majority of French voters. Subventions to the Focal 
Boards of the communes cannot be withdrawn without 
producing exactly the same effect. Even to stop the con- 
tinual retirement of Civil servants to make way for the 
dependents of Radical deputies would be a measure beyond 
the courage of any French Minister. The Chamber may 
refuse a vote for the sub-prefects (which will infallibly be 
put in again by the Senate), and may pare down the 
Church's allowance, but beyond that it will not go. It will 
have nothing to say to new taxes, and will not vote a loan. 
In this fix it has found a temporary relief by eating up 
three-fourths of the Sinking Fund to meet current —— 
and by allowing the Finance Minister to provide for the 
floating debt by a series of “Treasury operations.” The 
Chamber has been reproached with permitting a loan under 
another name, though what else it could do under the 
circumstances is not very clear, unless it repudiated. It may 
possibly, however, be discovered that the Chamber does not 
deserve the accusation. 

Treasury operations which are not loans are very apt to 
assume a close family likeness to the financial measures by 
which desperate firms attempt to stave off bankruptcy. 
Nothing is more certain than that a gréat floating debt 
which is allowed to go on unsecured and undefined is the 
surest of all means for the final production of national bank- 
ruptcy. The wealth of France is so great and has increased so 
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rapidly, and its finances were put on such an admirable footing 
by the Ministers of Louis X VIIIL., that very great extrava- 
gance would be required to shake the confidence felt in its 
solvency. None the less it ought not to be forgotten that the 
financial soundness of France does not date back beyond the 
Restoration, and that every successive Government has been 
less careful and less capable than its predecessor in money 
matters. The Third Republic has been both extravagant and 
incapable beyond precedent. The fact that so much of the 
National Debt is held in small shares will always be a very 
good reason for believing that there will be nothing like 
repudiation. But even to please voters the deputies cannot 
get twenty-five francs out of a napoleon, and, unless very 
thorough measures are taken soon, the nation will find that 
it has to choose between reducing its expenditure, adding 
to its enormous taxes, or failing to pay its debts. A Chamber 
which combines a blind belief in the resources of France 
with a keen appreciation of the need there is for consulting 
the pockets of the voters seems very capable of forcing the 
question to the front without delay. 


MR. PARNELL’S AMENDMENT. 


F it cannot be said that the debate on the Address in 
general and the interpolated discussion on Mr. ParNet’s 
Amendment have justified, from a practical point of view, 
the inordinate amount of time which they have consumed, 
it must, on the other hand, be admitted that they have not 
been altogether unprofitable as defining the position of 
political parties. Even the Amendment itself was fortu- 
nately conceived for this p The very futility of its 
charges against the Government and the very vagueness of 
its demands are matter of congratulation in view of the 
fact that the official Opposition have, in spite of these glaring 
defects in it, felt bound to accord it their support. The 
Separatist Liberals, who have thus associated themselves 
with accusations for which they were unable to advance a 
shadow of proof and supported demands which they have 
not even ventured to define, have thereby exhibited them- 
selves and their policy in a clearer light than ever before 
their countrymen. the issues nominally raised by this 
essentially “bogus Amendment it is hardly necessary to 
waste words. The speeches of the Irish Law Officers and of 
Sir Epwarp CiarKEe went far to demolish Mr. Parvett’s 
case on the first three nights of the debate, and after Lord 
Hartixcton’s terribly destructive onslaught of Thursday 
evening—one of the most exhaustive and powerful speeches 
he has ever delivered—one felt that there was really 
nothing more to be done than to “pick up the pieces.” 
Had he followed Mr. Parnett on Monday night, the con- 
troversy, so far as triumphant argument can end con- 
troversy, would have been over almost as soon as it was 
begun ; but we cannot regret a delay which was the means 
of enabling him to construct a more complete criticism of 
the relations in which Mr. Guapsrone and his official 
followers now stand towards their Parnellite allies. In 
any case we should have had the benefit of hearing Lord 
Hartincton on Mr. Giapstrone, and Mr. GtapstTone’s 
views of the Plan of Campaign; but had he spoken on the 
first night we might have lost that irreproachable summary 
of the Gladstonian-Parnellite relation which was apparently 
suggested to him by Mr. Mortey’s speech. It would not 
indeed be easily possible to improve upon his dry inquiry 
whether Mr. Giapstone held that the Plan of Campaign, 
in one sense indisputably a consequence of the rejection of 
the Tenants’ Relief Bill, was also a “legitimate” consequence 
thereof. But the comment drawn from him by contempla- 
tion of Mr. Mortey’s attitude put the situation into an 
epigrammatic nutshell. “The hon. member for Cork shrinks 
from absolutely approving the Plan of Campaign. Perhaps 
he thinks that by doing so he might alienate some hon. 
member sitting on this side of the House. The right hon. 
member for Newcastle refrained from absolutely denouncing 
it. Perhaps he thinks that by doing so he might alienate 
some of those who sit near the hon. member for Cork.” 

It would be unfair, however, to the Separatist Liberals to 
assert that they themselves have been purely, losers by the 
prolongation of this debate. Late on Thursday night it 
elicited a speech from the Radical benches on which we may 
sincerely congratulate the party—a speech which shows that 
there is actually one among them who does not regard the 
rule of right and wrong as possessing a Lesbian pliancy 
under those “ party exigencies” which fill so large a space in 


Mr. Mortey’s mind. The moralist who, true to the tradi- 
tional zeal of his party in the cause of the despised and 
neglected, has ventured to put in a word for the Ten Com- 
mandments, is no less a person than Mr, Samvuen Storey, 
member for Sunderland. No one can accuse Mr. Storey 
of any excessive readiness to deal faithfully with his 
on questions either of morality or politics. In 
is time, of course, he has caught cheers from 
his political opponents, but that was only for denunciation 
of the Egyptian policy of the late Government—a target 
with so many sides to it, and each so tempting to the Par- 
liamentary marksman, that almost every Radical, and indeed 
every unofficial Liberal, with the exception of absolutely 
servile items, has had his shot in turn. But for the rest, 
Mr. Storey has certainly never shown an undue squeamish- 
ness over Radical tactics or Radical principles of political 
action. For instance, though we certainly would not, 
without having chapter and verse for it, impute to him any 
complicity with the compilation of the Financial Reform. 
Almanac, we confess to having always regarded Mr. 
Srorey as one of that class of Radicals who think that all is. 
fair, not only in love and war, but in statistics also. We 
could have conceived him—may we be forgiven if we have 
wronged him !—as a robust swallower of those scruples which 
would prevent more weakly fastidious politicians from in-- 
cluding judicial and official salaries among pensions and 
other emoluments of so-called “ privilege,” and offering the 
whole to ignorant readers as representing the annual 
bleeding of the national exchequer by the “idle horse- 
“ leeches” who fall upon it. Having these just or unjust 
reconceptions of Mr. Sroney, it is, we own, with something 
ike a feeling of wonder, where virtue va se nicher 
next, that we find him roundly denouncing his Radical 
friends for their elastic accommodation of their consciences. 
to the Plan of Campaign. It has begun to dawn upon him, 
—in company, we hope, with others of his party—that Mr. 
LapoucuERE’s acute comparison of the Campaigners to 
Trade-Unionists does actually fail at that important point 
of the compared cases to which we diflidently ventured to 
call the attention of the discoverer when he first announced 
his discovery to the world. “The Irish tenants who were 
“ better off ought,” said Mr. Srorey, “to help those who. 
“ were worse off;” and at this there were “Home Rule- 
“ cries of ‘They do.’” “But,” added Mr. Srorey, “They 
“ ought to do it out of their own pockets,” at which there 
were no “Home Rule cries” of the above description, 
but, on the contrary, “ Ministerial cheers and laughter.” 
Rem acu tetigisti must have been the silent but 
useful comment of the desponding occupants of the 
front Opposition Bench. What Mr. Lasovcnere thinks. 
of it we do not know; but he is, after all, an intelli-. 
gent person, and we feel sure that he will see on reflection 
that here is no pedantic or supersubtle distinction drawn. 
between the Trade-Unionist and the Campaigners, but that. 
Mr. Storey has hit upon a real blot in his analogy. Per- 
haps he may try and console himself by reflecting that a. 
thing may be none the worse for having’ been incorrectly 
compared to another; but in this case unfortunately, as in a. 
yet more famous one, the same process which proves this. 
“ claimant” not to be what it is represented to be proves. 
also what it actually is. In showing that the Plan of Cam- 
paign is not an adaptation of Trade-Unionism it shows also 
that it is a fraud. 


After Mr. Storey, Mr. Fow ; and the final impression 
left. by the debate was not favourable to the Gladstonian 
party. After something had been done, as above, to clear 
unofficial Radicalism from the reproach of abetting an 
immoral and illegal conspiracy, it was reserved for an 
ex-Minister to involve the official Opposition in still deeper 
complicity with Parnellite attacks on the administration 
of the law. Mr. Fowier, who has had the training of a 
lawyer and the experience of a Minister, and who in addi- 
tion to this qualification has been hitherto regarded as 
a man of at least as sound judgment as it is possible for 
any followers of a detected and discredited False Prophet 
to be, had the deplorable recklessness to associate himself, 
not merely in Mr. Mortey’s formal and forensic fashion 
but in deliberate earnest, with the Irish accusations of “jury 
“ packing.” What is more, he did so with direct reference . 
to proceedings which are to take place at Dublin on 
Monday next. Mr. Fowter went so far as. to say that 
there was a “ general impression ” among hon. members that 
Mr. Ditton and his co-defendants “would not have a fair 
“ trial.” When challenged by Mr. Hansury to state the 
reasons of his opinion, Mr. Fow er rode off upon a rhetorical 
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floursh about a procedure having been adopted which would 
not have been tolerated in this country, but declined appa- 
rently to commit himself definitely to the slander that bis 
intimate personal acquaintances on the other side of the 
table were endeavouring to procure the unjust conviction of 
a group of innocent men. As to the assertion that asystem 
of extensive challenging would not be tolerated in England, 
it has about as much truth and value as the statement 
that severe sanitary restrictions would not be tolerated 
in a district unaffected by disease. Unless we “in this 
“ country ” have degenerated into absolute fools, we should, 
we hope, support any Government who took steps to 
keep the jury-box clear of jurors who, in their fear of an 
outside organization of terrorism, dare not call their souls 
their own. But we wonder what Sir Wittiam Harcovxt, 
sometime Home and Minister charged with the 
Crimes Act, thinks of bis colleague’s performance on the 
question. Is he satisfied with the composition and tempera- 
ture of the “ Parnellite juice” which he thus hears bubbling 
in the stew-pan at his side? 


LONDON LIFE IN THE LAST GENERATION. 


ps tps life of the man of fashion in the London of fifty years 
ago was far faster and more full of excitement than at 
sa pe The world of fashion was smaller and more select ; every- 
y who was —~ may be said to have known something of 
each other, At the same time, there were, of course, an infinity 
of sets, although sympathy in tastes and pursuits sometimes 
levelled social distinctions. The pace was severe in every way ; 
when it was the habit to turn night into day, to dine fom hy 
4o drink deep and long, weak constitutions went to the wi 
Never were more striking contrasts to be seen of wealth living 
with impecuniosity in the same careless indulgence. Once brilliant 
notorieties dropped behind and disappeared ; they went to the 
country or the churchyard ; to the debtors’ prisons or to Boulogne ; 
they were scarcely missed and seldom regretted by their dearest 
friends. As “Nimrod” said in his famous Quarterly article of 
the man down in the ditch, when the flyers were speculating as 
to his identity, “ the pace was too good to inquire.” The brother 
of a duke bad been brought up with him in the same house at 
Eton, and they had gone up together to Christchurch or Trinity. 
The brothers came from college to the town with the same tastes 
and associates. But there was this slight difference between them, 
that one had a practically limitless rent-roll, and the other perbaps 
@ paltry 400/,a year, The iron and the earthen pots were whirled 
along on tke same swift current, and the vessels of earthenware 
were perpetually being smashed. No doubt the same sort of thing 
goes onto some extent now; but there are essential ditlerences. Now 
no man of ordinary strength of will need be driven into extra- 
pw almost in spite of himself; and a youth of position 
will find society respecting him, even if he tries to keep within 
inadequate means. Now those ridiculous barriers of class preju- 
dice have heen broken down which denied the aristocracy the 
privileges of trade which have made men of the middle c 
peers, capitalists, and potentates. Now the sons of dukes may 
deal in cotton or dry goods, and the heirs to earldoms, for 
the sake of the business they bring, are welcomed to lucrative 
partnerships on the Stock Exchange. They are all the better 
considered in Mayfair or Belgravia if their birth be backed up 
by balances at their bankers. Fifty years ago the son of a 
nobleman might fill a fat family living, or he might go into a 
crack cavalry corps or the Rifles without social derogation. Even 
then he was thrown among all the temptations of the time, and if 
he hoped to live on pay and allowance and avoid running into 
debt, he had to resign himself to the ascetic self-denial of a 
St. Anthony. The fast youth who came up to London in the 
exuberance of health and high animal spirits was launched on a 
life of feverish idleness or he had the desultory occupations of a 
commission in the Guards. In either case he was thrown from 
the first with rich and reckless companions. Everything in the 
way of pleasure or dissipation cost more then than now. Vice 
scarcely needed to throw the flimsiest veil of decency over its pro- 
ceedings, and the tone of the best feminine society was scanda- 
lously tolerant. Little dinners were made up for Richmond or 
Greenwich, and when the weather permitted the very mixed 
parties were ostentatiously driven down on the roofs of drags. The 
well-appointed drags and conveyances cost considerably more than 
our return tickets by rail; and the dinners, with the delicacies 
out of season, were far from frugal. Yet these more obvious out- 
goings were comparatively insignificant items. For the sirens 
were only to be wooed with lavish presents, and young roués on 
their promotion, competing with their seniors of fortune, showered 
bouquets, bracelets, and rare laces on the ladies who had the 
caprices, if not the charms, of Cleopatras. They might have had 
ls melted in their champagne had they cared to indulge a 
y of which they had never heard ; for every mad folly made a 
furore, and the ambition of each rake was epheweral notoriety. 
It is evident that, with everyday habits like these, the man with 
a modest allowance must speedily have come to the end of his 
tether. Credit with the most long-suffering tradesman has its 


limits, although the charges may leave a broad margin for bad 
debts. But there were resources open to the impecunious and 
embarrassed which made their ruin absolutely assured. It wasa 


time of betting and gambling, of deep play at the clubs and of 


heavy books on the races, Disraeli describes his “ Young Duke,” 
lured into a private hell at Brighton, losing 100,009/. at a sitting, 
when the players, unshaven and ghastly towards the evening 
after the second sleepless night, were up to their knees in a litter 
of cards, like the Lord March or the Uharles Fox of a former 
generation. “ White's,” where three black balls were fatal to a 
candidate, set a sad example to the clubs, Crockford’s was in 
full swing ; the ballot there was yearly becoming more a matter of 
form, and there was less and less ditliculty in obtaining ad- 
mission. No system could have been better devised for promoting 
the business by which the ex-fishmonger grew fabulously rich, 
It was the fashion to dine there; the dioners given gratis were 
admirably served; the wines of many vintages circulated freely. 
The courteous Mr. Crockford did the honours to his guests, who 
felt bound to recompense him for his disinterested rr 
Flushed with wine and warmed up by good-fellowsbip, they ] 

the coffee and liqueurs for the hazard-table. Ready money was 
not a necessity; when the cashier knew his customers cheques 
were exchanged for counters. When simply signing bis name 
replenished his funds, the adventurer out of luck was little likely 
to pull up. The more desperate his circumstances the more 
doggedly Me clung to the last faint hope of retrieving them. 
When the late awakening on the next afternoon brought cooler 
reflection, he remembered that the debts of honour must be met. 
Then came the inevitable interviews with the usurers, who could 
have easily accommodated him, if they had only time to “ turn 
themselves,” but who found it impossible to make an advance 
on the nail. The hard bargaining followed these invariable 
preliminaries; the heir to a fair estate who could sign his 
post-obits came off comparatively well, at least till his visits 
were unduly frequent; but the en a brothers, with merely a 
contingent possibility of their debts being settled for the credit 
of the family, were remorselessly flayed with the most extor- 
tionate percentages. For the one and the other it was but a ques- 
tion of time. If they were not tapped on the shoulder unawares, 
and consigned to the sponging-house or the prison, there was a 
moonlight flitting across the Channel, to disreputable starvation 
in France or the Low Countries. But men who did not aspire to 
membership at Crockford’s had equal facilities for coming to grief. 
There were any number of quiet hells in the purlieus of the 
Haymarket. There, too, wines, spirits, and suppers were liberally 
provided, free of charge. The young squire from the country, the 
gay undergraduate from the University, the regimental officer up 


in town on short leave, had only to secure the guidance of a- 


familiar of one of these fatal establishments—no difficult matter 
in the hotels of Covent Garden, or in the military clubs, where 
half the young fellows who dined and drank were bent upon 
“ making a night of it.” The speculators, when they passed the 
outer portals of Meadow’s or one of the other haunts, were surveyed 
through a wicket in an inner door of svlid oak, strongly clenc 

with iron, If the examination proved satisfactory, they were 
heartily greeted, to the clattering of knives and forks and the 
drawing of corks, to the raking in and paying out of coin across 
the tables, to the “Seven’s the main” of the caster, and the 
“ Gentlemen, make your game” of the groo = . And there 
were lower depths still in the neighbourhood of Leicester Square, 
where almost destitute foreign refugees and native tatterdemalions, 
who might have fullen, Luciferlike, from very different spheres, 
went to hazard the last half-crowns they had raised from the relics 
of their shabby wardrobes. Even gentlemen in steadier sets were 
habitually in chronic difficulties. Cards came in as a matter of 
course to kill the later hours of the evening, when nobody cared to 
swallow more claret, Whistis a game of skill as well as luck, 
and it ought to bring a good average player nearly home at the 
end of the year. ut with a pony on the rubber and 5/. points, 
with betting on the odd trick thrown into the bargain, there must 
be capital if you are to keep a cool head, and wait calmly 
for the turn of a run of ill-luck. Many a poor man of fashion who 
never touched a dice-box, and who avoided the wild hazards of loo 
or lansquenet, was being quietly bled to death among associates of 
unimpeachable respectability. Nor could he count on them for 


help in the hour of his extremity, when, threatened by an arrest — 


that would have brought his creditors unanimously down upon 


him, “a trifle lent in time would have tided him over.” “ Every © 


man for himself” is the maxim of the play-table; long experience 
and worldly wisdom have alike demonstrated its sagacity. For 
there is slight possibility of permanently helping the athe, and 
the boon companions most deeply imbued with the taste are the 
last to believe in any vows of abstention. 

Those habits of nocturnal dissipation, however, were but one 
side of the life of our fathers in Lenten, as it was decidedly the 
least respectable. In the card-room, at the dinner-table, over the 
Bishop and broiled bones, they worked indefatigably for the alms- 
house and the gout, but they were at least as manly in their out- 
of-doors habits as their sons, and had a much more catholic 
devotion to. sport’of all kinds. They kept their studs of horses 
stalled in the shires, though they might have to post down to a 
meet of the Pytchley or the Quorn. After a night of racket and 
soul-harrowing sensations over the dice, and the formality of a 
hurried passage through the sheets, they would be up again before 


the s ws of St. James's. Tumbling into the “old yellow” - 
that had pulled up before the door, lighting the cigars had - 
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hardly been extinguished, they were jolted at a hand gallop into 
Berks or Bucks for a meet of His Majesty's staghounds. So the 
barest necessities of their existence were extraordinarily expensive. 
Then, next to the gambling which came into the every-da 
routine, acing was the great object of interest. Thoug! 
there were Gullys and other self-made leviathans in those 
days, the Turf was much more generally supported by gentle- 
men. If a man could not afford to keep a stable himself, 
he went in for joint-stock partnerships in particular animals; 
and, if he did neither, he was always on the look-out for a 
good thing which might bring him pecuniary salvation when he 
most sorely needed it. Some stable secret was communicated 
on sure authority, and he launched out in the long odds, leaving 
it to the turn of circumstances whether he should hedge and be safe 
or “stand the cracker.” With so much depending on the eventful 
assue, it is needless to dilate on the lively interest he took in the 
training of a Caravan or a Chanticleer. The notice of a trial with 
some well-known performer, the rumour of a nasty cough or a 
i sinew, would send him on the shortest notice to the 
trainer’s on the Surrey Downs or the more distant Yorkshire 
deaths, The effeminate voluptuary would rise to the occasion, 
and be as careless of discomfort or fatigue as any case-hardened 
king’s messenger. He would be out at daybreak of a foggy 
November morning enjoying existence and the unaccustomed 
exhilaration when the enemies’ scouts and touts told off to keep a 
watch on the establishment were shivering as they skulked under 
e ouse up the river was in great favour; for pi 
shooting, if less popular, was as fashionable as it is at present, 
Honourable ambitions aspired, though unsuccessfully, to rival the 
feats of the Rosses and Osbaldistones; and, at all events, the 
matches as they were shot off were always excuses for merry- 
ing. But perhaps the especial characteristic of the manhood 
of the day was the patronage it bestowed on the prize-ring and 
the fellowship it extended to the heroes of that genuinely British 
rt. It was the old story retold of the “ei | aristocracy of 
me stooping to pet and feast the gladiators. e Lord Byron, 
‘every muscular man of fashion was in the habit of breathing him- 
self in sharp sets-to with the gloves, and the only branch of his 
education he continued to cultivate was the noble science of 
self-defence. The knowledge often proved extremely serviceable 
when, carrying away sundry bottles of champagne and claret 
after dinner, he was wont to mix in all manner of company and 
get into every variety of scra Those were the golden days 
of the Ring; and the prizefighter of popular renown who had 
invested his savings in a public- house did bettér from the 
fmancial point of view than many learned professors at the Univer- 
sities. His afternoons were devoted to giving well-remunerated 
lessons, at which application was made agreeable by the pipes and 
the tankards ; and towards the small hours he received his patrons 
in a back-parlour, where, seated in the master’s private box, they 
looked on at the brisk sparring bouts from behind the tankards of 
cham up. There was a roped arena in the centre, and the 
rest of the room was thrown open to ruffians and amateurs of 
many conditions. The light weights, the middle weights, and the 
heavy weights paired off; when passions rose too high, when a 
sparrer was knocked out of time, or when a head “in chancery ” 
was being hopelessly fibbed, the command was given to “ walk 
about,” and the combatants were rewarded with showers of small 
coin, It was generally at these snug nocturnal gatherings that 
the serious matches were got up, when enthusiastic admirers found 
the stakes for the Chelsea Chicken or the Brummagem Bruiser. 
In the palmy days of the profession, when the police were either 
impotent or indifferent, the pitched encounters, as previously ar- 
ranged, would come off at Moulsey Hurst, or down in the Essex 
Marshes; the aristocrats, who drove thither in their drags or 
chaises, were comfortably seated between the ropes and the outer 
ring, and sat safe enough under the guardianship of the protégés 
of the P. R., who had been selected by the fraternity as special 
constables, As for the relatively r table spectators who could 
not, or would not, pay for reserved places, they had wisely left 
their watches at home, and “discounted” the chances of being 
hustled and robbed. Yet, although these meetings were the 
reverse of select, on the whole, and unless there was a row over 
suspicions of a cross, they were decently conducted, considering 
ail things. It was the interest of the eminent members of the 
Ring to make things peaceable and pleasant for their generous 
patrons. As tothe merits of the sport itself, that is a question 
upon which it is not necessary now to enter. 


THE FRAIL 


(CYETAIT plus fort gue moi 18, we are inclined to think, one of 

the nicest, as it is certainly one of the most untranslatable, of 
French idioms. “It was too much for me” is ambiguous; “I 
could not resist it,” weak ; and the literal version, “It was too 
strong for me,” conveys quite a different idea. But “ C’était plus 
fort que moi” was what Mr. Arthur Duncombe, M.P., most 
certainly meant when he wrote to the Times on Friday week Jast 
an agreeable epistle, which the Times duly printed on Monday, 
That highly respectable paper had been regretting (as about this 
time of the political year most sensible people usually 


hurt Mr. Duncombe’s feelings, and he wrote to explain-—to 

explain why Conservative members do not their sows 

in peace and allow Mr. Labouchere to inform the world that. 
he does not go to church (which Mr. Labouchere seems to 
think fanny), Mr. Dillon to explain why Irishmen's blood boils 
(as if the boiling-point of Hibernian bk ol were not entirely. 
under the Hiberniau’s own control), and Mr. Conybeare to de- 
scribe himself as representing Democracy. Mr. Duncombe’s ex- 
— is of the most good-humoured and innocent character. 

n the first place, if the Conservative members had not spoken, 
somebody else would, In the second place, Mr. Duncombe does 
not see why the rank and file of a party should not do some of 
the talking, and especially why the constituencies (which “ we” the 
rank and file represent) Should not be held as important as those, 
whose representatives the Times holds to be the only privil ‘ 
orators. And then Mr. Duncombe came to his third reason, to his 
triarti :—“ The truth is, Sir, that in these days there are far more 
talking members in the House of Commons than there used to be 
formerly ; and the explanation of it is that we are now so per- 
petually engaged during election campaig;s and at other times in 
addressing | or small meetings of our constituents, that when 
we reach the House of Commons it is difficult to discontinue the 
oratorical habits that are now so natural and universal as well in 
rural as in town constituencies. If this explanation is correct, it 
is, I think, a little hard that we should be blamed for giving en- 
couragement to veiled obstruction when in reality we are but the. 
creatures of circumstances.” 

Reasons one and two may be dismissed with the less scruple 
that Mr. Duncombe’s “the truth is” seems to indicate a stro’ 
suspicion on his own part that they are only make-believes. A 
really, Number 1 is such a very old friend and has been ex 
so many times that we need not trouble ourselves much about it. 
It will perhaps be best to dismiss it with a little quotation from a 
poet who is not perhaps as much read now as he should be, though 
no doubt Mr. Duncombe will not need us to tell him who wrote 
“ Pity for Poor Africans ” :— 

If the matter depended alone u 
His apples till from the tree ; 
But, since they will take them, I think I'll go too; 
He’ll lose none by me, though I may get a few. 
An admirable argument, is it not, Mr. Duncombe? 

We are unable to sympathize quite so warmly with Number 2. 
There is so much human nature in the plea of the eminent Thomas 
who “shared in the plunder, but pitied the man,” that no one but 
a ruffian will deal harshly with it. But is this talk about the. 
constituencies which “ we ” represent, and their relative importance - 
as compared with the constituencies which the other feliows re- 
present, quite worthy of a member of Parliament, and a Conserva- . 
tive member, too? To begin with, what has the importance of 
constituencies to do with the matter? By law one constituency 
is as important as another constituency, and if one has a right to 
be represented by speech,so has anuther. Are we to have six 
hundred and seventy speeches on every Bill, stage of a Bill, reso- 
lution, motion, and amendment (with a slight abatement for 
sons ill or absent by leave) under pain of a slight to constituencies ? 
That is the logical result of Mr. Duncombe's argument, and nothing 
but that. No doubt some notion of the kind does exist in certain . 
foolish heads in the constituencies, but it is surely a Conservative 
yee duty not to humour it, to discourage it, indeed, as much 
as 
ut we are in a hurry to come to Number 3, which is simply 
chokefull of “ uses.” There is a little touch of helplessness about 
it, no doubt, a slight absence of backbone, an engaging but rather 
effeminate confession of frailty, but that is inseparable from the 
“ C'est plus fort que moi” attitude. Mr. Duncombe is credited by 
Dod with some forty odd years, indeed nearer fifty than forty, and 
may be supposed, therefore, to be a n with some experience 
of affairs. But the most youthful member could not exhibit a 
more charmiog docility, a more interesting pliancy, than he. 
on ‘orms t he simply can’t help catching . 

e Speaker's eye. Accustomed as he is to public speaking, - 
an Address or a Bill or Motion about this or that draws 
speech from him like Morn from Memnon. Habit, we believe it 
has been remarked, is a second nature, and by dint of much speak- 
ing Mr. Duncombe and his much-enduring fellows have simply 
come to secrete speeches which it is pain and grief to them to 
keep in. What precise evil results would follow if they did keep _ 
them in we are not told, From reason No. 2 we are inclined to 
think that they at least fear the anger of the constituencies. 
Perhaps, also, there may be a lurking dread that without practice 
the newly-formed organ of speech-making will be in some d 
injured, and that when called upon to exhibit elsewhere those 
“oratorical habits which are now so natural [good heavens! fancy 
it being natural to man to make a s !} and universal in rural 
as well as in town constituencies,” they might find the said organ - 
disobedient, might have to sit down as Mr. Thackeray sometimes 
had to do, and so be brought to open shame, At any rate, 
whether such consequences are feared or not, Mr. Duncombe, as 
we see, pleads that he is but the creature of circumstances, ‘It's . 
his fevered existence,” as one of Mr. Anthony Trollope’s heroines - 
used to say, to excuse her own or her friend's illos. y. 
blame the creature of circumstance and the tool of oratorical 
habits? It is sheer cruelty to do so. 


t 
over the Pes an 
Duncombe himself. This 


the flood of loquacity which is being let loose 
and had even ‘Mr 


to reflect on 


It is very fortunate that Mr. Carlyle did not survivé to read this - 
confession of a member of the National Palaver that he must 
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ver and can’t help it whether he will or no, whether he has 
etything to say or no, whether anybody wants to hear him or 
a0, whether there are more important things waiting to be done 
or no. He would certainly be of opinion that a fresh vial had 


been opened. But it is more important to consider the means of 


abating this singular Zwes senatoria. For, as has been already 
pointed out, it is nearly certain in logic and human nature to 
spread rather than to abate if left to itself. That “natural and 
universal habit” will get more natural and more universal ; the 
constituencies will become more anxious to show by means of 
their members that they are as good as the other constituencies ; 
the members will become more creatures of circumstance than 
ever. What is to be done? Grand Committees? Bureaux? 
Overflow Houses of Commons? It is to be feared that these 
would do little good. For, from Mr. Duncombe's admirably clear 
and exact account of the disease, it may be taken as certain that 
any kind of indulgence which does not actually stop the way to 
the discharge of business, which does not subject the Speaker and 
the Serjeant-at-Arms and all the officials and constituents of a real 
House to the eloquence of members, will do nothing to satiate the 
craving. On the contrary, the already abundant indulgence on 
platforms, it is expressly asserted, merely kindles the desire for 
orating naturally and universally in the House. Speechifying to 
Grand Committees or Bureaux, or anything of that kind, would 
obviously no more slake this thirst, no more discharge this func- 
tional activity, than speechifying toa man’s wife or his private 
secretary. No sooner had the House proper met than the impulse 
of the natural and universal habit would come upon the Parlia- 
ment-man, he would reflect that if he did not speak the other 
fellows would, he would remember that the comparative import- 
ance of his constituency was at stake, he would feel circumstances 
making a creature of him more than ever, and then the devoted 
Speaker's eye would be caught, or at least angled for, and off the 
creature of circumstance would go. We might, indeed, abolish 
the House of Commons, and perhaps it will come to that, but 
really on Mr. Duncombe’s showing it is not quite clear what milder 
measures will do. 

Of course there is another way, even a tolerably obvious one, 
out of the difficulty. If members of Parliament would remem- 
ber that they are not primarily sent to that assembly, despite 
its name, for the purpose of talking at all, but, as the old 
phrase has it, for the sake of “ passing some good Bills”; that 
out of their whole number there are perhaps fifty or sixty (it 
is a liberal estimate) whose reasoned opinion is worth hearing 
on most subjects, with a few others who may have a right 
to speak on special occasions; that the only excuse for speak- 
— Parliament is either that the speaker has some new 
light to throw on the matter, or that he hopes to persuade 
others, or that some special circumstances make it necessary 
for him to explain his own vote—then the plague would be stayed 
very rapidly. It may be feared, however, that there is little 
chance of this when we see a member of Parliament—not a prig, 
or 8 fool, or a faddist, or a jokesmith, or a man with a mission, or 
any other evil thing of that sort, but a good average member— 
excusing himself by saying that it is a kind of fashion, that other 
peopl do it, that he is just swimming with the stream, and so 
‘orth. Imagine a Parliament composed of six hundred and seventy 
creatures of circumstance who have got into such a natural and 
universal habit of letting down buckets into empty wells that for 
the life of them they can’t help turning the handle! 


THE NEW OTELLO. 


_ production of Signor Verdi's Otello at La Scala has been 
an event of more general interest in the musical world than 
any that had taken place since the first performance of the Ring 
des Nibelungen at Baireuth. But whereas Wagner’s work attracted 
Bae Wagnerians, the new opera of Signor Verdi drew to 
Milan not a few Wagnerian enthusiasts (anxious perhaps to see how 
far the renowned Italian composer of a long past had progressed in 
his alleged movement towards the “ future”), but musicians and 
amateurs of all kinds besides. The managers of the two prin- 
cipal lyrical theatres of Paris, the musical director of the Brussels 
ra House, Signor Marchetti, the composer of Ruy Blas, 
° er, the composer of Sigurd, a multitude of vocalists, 
with MM. de Soria, the unrivalled singer of French romances, 
Campanini, and Capoul among them; critics from every leadi 
newspaper in Europe and America ; Italians of the highest soci 
and political distinction, who see in Signor Verdi not only the 
composer of operatic music which delights the public of every 
European capital, but also one of the glories of modern Italy : 
these were the individuals and the classes chiefly to be remarked 
in the numerous audience which filled the Scala the first night of 
Otello. The success of the evening was undoubtedly for Signor 
Verdi persorally; and if he had done that of which he is in- 
capable, if he had written a poor work, he would all the same, 
and with justice, have been applauded for an honourable and 
illustrious artistic life of some forty years. Signor Verdi's Nabuco 
was produced at La Scala in the year 1846, and the Milanese 
are overjoyed at the thought that his first and last success, cover- 
between them such a long period of years, should have been 
gained at their famous Opera House, where, before Signor Verdi's 
time, Rossini, Donizetti, and Bellini brought out so many of their 


finest works. The day after the production of Otello Signor Giulio 
Ricordi gave a banquet at which from two to three hundred of 
the most distinguished inhabitants of Milan, with a great number 
of foreign visitors, were present; and in the 5 made on the 
occasion very little was said about Signor Verdi’s special merit as_ 
a musical composer, but very much about his great renown ; and 
he is undeniably one of the most eminent and most generally 
{talians of these latter days. That Ofello will make 
the tour of Europe is now a settled matter, One may, indeed, 
almost regard it as a matter settled beforehand; for such a master 
as Signor Verdi could be counted upon to write an opera which, 
even if it showed less inspiration and less vigour than his pro- 
ductions of twenty and thirty years ago, was sure to be admirable 
as a work of art. From Milan Ofello goes to Paris, where it will 
be performed next autumn, with M. de Reszke as Otello, M. Maurel 
as , and Mme. Caron as Desdemona, Immediately afterwards 
it will be given at Brussels under the direction of M. Joseph 
Dupont, well remembered by the frequenters of our Royal Italian 
Opera. It will be heard next spring at Venice soon after the 
opening of the Art Exhibition. Perhaps before very long it may 
come to London, though operatic prospects in England are not 
just now particularly bright, 

Very different opinions seem even now, after its public per- 
formance, to be held as to the character of Signor Verdi's latest work. 
Those, however, who still see in Of¢ello a return to the purely 
melodic manner of Signor Verdi before Aida are absolutely mis- 
taker. Ofello is as different from the Aida of sixteen years ago 
as Aida is different from Ji Trovatore, La Traviata, Rigoletto, 
and Un Ballo in Maschera. Otello is a musical drama in 
which the composer has followed strictly a very admirable 
libretto; the work, as every one interested in such matters 
knows, of Signor Arrigo Boito, author and composer of Mefistofele. 
Signor Verdi cannot help being melodious. ‘To him in his old 
age, as to Ovid and to Pope in their childhood, musical numbers 
come without seeking. ere is in Otello no “Ernani in- 
volami,” no “ Tacea la notte,” no “ Caro nome,” nor anything in 
the least degree resembling “La donna e mobile.” It is to be 
hoped that Signor Verdi is not really ashamed of these brilliancies 
of his youth. He had evidently, however, decided beforehand 
not in Otello to write anything of the same kind. Even in 
situations where a melody in set form might well have been 
tolerated, the composer, avoiding pure cantabile, follows Signor 
Boito’s always poetical words in a declamatory style which, 
though full of musical beauty, is not beautiful after the manner 
of his best known and most admired inspirations. Some of the 
concerted pieces are perhaps the most ingenious that Signor Verdi 
has ever written. But the design is never so clear as in the 
quartet of Rigoletto or the quintet of the Ballo in Maschera. To 
say that the new Ofello is a work composed altogether on the 
system of Wagner would be an error. Like Wagner, Signor Verdi 
sets his drama to music without ever seeking pretexts for the in- 
troduction of purely musical “numbers.” But he makes no use 
of leading motives; and in his declamatory pieces (which will 
possibly not prove generally suited to the Italian taste) he un- 
fortunately does not, like Wagner, support the voices either with. 
orchestral melodies or orchestral figures more or less melodic. 

The libretto is a work of high poetical and dramatic merit ; and 
Signor Boito has succeeded in preserving for musical purposes all 
the great situations of Shakspeare’s tragedy, with the notable 
exception of some very suitable ones in the opening act, which, in 
the scheme of the new Ofello, is entirely omitted. It is under- 
stood that the librettist wished to preserve the five acts of the 
original. But Signor Verdi, who entertains practical notions with 
regard to the time which an opera should occupy in representation,. 
objected to a five-act libretto; doubtless because he wished to 
avoid the fate which has befallen the five-act operas of Meyerbeer,. 
and the one generally known five-act opera of Rossini—all so 
mercilessly hacked by stage managers and musical conductors. 

An influence by which Signor Verdi seems to have been directly 
affected in connexion with his Otello is that of Signor Boito, whose 
libretto had to be set as Signor Verdi has set it, or simply put aside, 
The merit of the libretto consists in its being quite obeaden, 
both in spirit and, as regards most scenes of the last four acts, in 
design. It may be doubted, however, whether it would not have: 
been better to retain the first act with that address to the Senate 
which Meyerbeer would have set so admirably, and which Signor 
Verdi would certainly have known how to treat; and with 
the ominous warning addressed by Desdemona’s father to 
Desdemona’s husband, which may be said to form an essential 
part of the drama. It might have been an advantage, too, in 
many respects to have brought into one the second and third 
acts, in which the leading situations resemble one another too 
closely. Othello’s jealousy is worked up to blind fury at the end 
of the second act; to something like apoplexy at the end of the 
third, where he falls senseless to the ground. But at the close 
of the second act he seems already quite repared to murder 
Desdemona. As a matter of fact, the third act fell somewhat 
flat at the first performance; partly because one long and reall 
most dramatic concerted piece was at a first hearing rather difficult 
to follow, partly because this act contains situations almost 
identical with those presented in the preceding one, To have 
reduced the two acts to one would, however, have been to depart 
altogether from the plan adopted conjointly by librettist and com- 
poser, who, if they found it necessary for practical reasons to abandon 
the first act, were resolved for poetical ones to follow 
as closely as possible in the four others, 
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One negative characteristic of Signor Verdi's Otello is the ab- 
sence of symphonic movements, alike before the opera and in 
the entr'actes. Here the principle of “No music for the sake of 
music” is surely carried to an unnecessary extreme. An opera 
was formerly a work in which a composer could present, and was 
expected to present, almost every form of musical composition. 
According to the new poetics of opera the composer must take 
care to write nothing purely lyrical and melodic, nothing that might 
serve to exhibit — artistic talent on the part of the singers, 
nothing that woul give an eae to the orchestra (and Signor 
Faccio’s orchestra is admirable)—an opportunity of distinguish- 
ing itself. No dramatist follows these rules or any analogous 
ones; and it need scarcely be pointed out that orchestral introduc- 
tions and orchestral interludes may well have the effect of preparing 
the minds of the hearers for the incidents and the musical situa- 
tions about to be brought before them. To mention only some of 
the very finest orchestral pieces of the modern school, is the over- 
ture.to Tannhiiuser, are the introductions to Lohengrin, to the 
second act of Lohengrin, to the Meistersinger, and to Tristan und 
Isolde, without dramatic significance? But a great composer must 
be allowed to treat a subject in his own way, and it has pleased 
Verdi, powerfull assisted by Boito, to write a pure musical drama 
in which, word for word, he follows the language of his librettist. 

In the early part of the first act a very bright, picturesquely 
written chorus, which does not form an essential part of the 
drama, and is, moreover, thoroughly melodic, might almost be 
looked upon as a concession to the principles of the old school ; and 
this view is perhaps confirmed by the fact that Signor Faccio, after 
some resistance, yielded at last to the universal demand for an 
encore. Iago’s drinks ing song, with an admirably vigorous chorus, 
and with some very expressive passages for the gay, simple-minded 
Cassio as he gradually intoxicates himself, is ‘both spirited and 
tuneful ; and it derives a special character, well worthy of bei 
called “dramatic,” from a grim, fantastic figure in the orchest: 
accompaniment, which seems to warn the hearer against believing 
too implicitly in the singer’s affectation of reckless conviviality. 
Here no repetition could be allowed; and, in like manner, the 
cries of “ Bis” were unavailing when the whole audience re- 
demanded the wonderful love-duet which terminates the first act. 
The duet for the newly-married Othello and Desdemona is intensely 
passionate and thoroughly beautiful, its beauty lying chiefly in its 
ever-changing harmonies, which, in the style of Wagner and, in a 
less degree, 0: M. Gounod, are worked up to a most exciting climax. 
This piece raised the enthusiasm of the audience to the highest 
pitch, and the com had to appear again and again to receive the 
oo of some thousands of his admirers. It may be here noted 

t the deeply expressive theme of the great duet is heard once 
more in the last act, when, just as Othello kisses the lips of the 
murdered Desdemona before throwing himself on his sword, it 
suggests in the most touching manner his past happiness and his 

ill enduring love. 

In the second act, with the exception of a very pretty mandoli- 
mata sung as a chorus of welcome to Desdemona, every piece is an 
integral and necessury part of the drama. The third act is, in 
like manner, dramatic, continuous, and written for the most part 
in the declamatory style. These two acts resemble one another 
so much that they might almost be treated as one. They contain 
a solo of great romantic beauty for Iago on the subject of Cassio’s 
not oe mane romantic dream—not at least as Iago describes it 
in Shakspeare’s 3 @ very ingenious, highly effective trio known 
as the “ trio of the handkerchief,” in which Iago makes Cassio 
talk, while Othello listens to the supposed revelations from behind a 
column ; a quartet,anda very elaborate concerted piece, in which (as 
with scarcely an exception throughout the work) the music follows 
the march of the drama without the least repetition. In the two latter 
pieces less effect is produced than might have been expected from 
# reading of the score. The concerted piece is too complicated to 
be generally taken in at a first hearing; and the quartet—of 
which, again, the design is not very clear—suffered, moreover, 
from the feeble and sometimes incorrect singing of Mme. 
Pantaleoni. The close of the third act, in which an admiring 
crowd outside Othello’s palace acclaim him as Lion of St. Mark 
just as, maddened and convulsed by Iago’s incitements, he falls 
senseless to the ground, did not come up to the expectation raised 
by previous examination of the situation and of the music illus- 
trating it. “Behold your Lion!” exclaims Iago, pointing to the 

Othello. The public had been a little fatigued by repro- 

uctions of essentially the same situation and by much com- 
paratively unmelodious declamation; and the contrast between 
the enthusiastic plaudits of the mob and the abject condition 
of the man whose prowess they are celebrating was somehow 
not brought out. Verdi, however, was at the end of this, as 
of all the other acts, called several times on to the stage, Boito, 
to whom the conception of the striking dramatic close is due, 
now accompanying him. The fourth act may be rapidly dis- 
posed of. It contains two remarkable solo pieces for Desdemona, 
who in the previous acts has little indeed to sing. First comes 
the indispensable “ Willow Song,” which as treated by Verdi 
is quaint and dramatically appropriate, but less simple, less 
flowing than Rossini’s delightful melody in the same situation; 
and immediately afterwards a very beautiful “ Ave Maria,” which 
naturally reminds one of Schubert, but chiefly to suggest that it 
Jacks the naiveté and the charm by which the “ Ave Maria” of 
the incomparable German song-writer is distinguished. Mme. 
Pantaleoni (here not straining her voice) sang both the airs of the 
last act very agreeably, and was absolutely forced to repeat 


the second, A prolonged murmur of metace for the double basen, 
on con sordtnt, now announces the entay of Othello, on murder _ 
t; and so new was it to have double basses played alone that 


the audience insisted on hearing it a second time, Othello seemed 
to relent, and abruptly quitted the stage, but only to reappear as 
furious as ever when the monster instruments had again uttered 
their savage and somewhat confused growling. In the murder 
scene, Signor ‘Tamagno, tall, robust, and perhaps a little coarse, 
rose to the situation; and his ionate exclamations when he has 
at last become convinced of his wife’s innocence and of his own 
insanity, “ Morta, morta!” “ Desdéména, Desdéména!” (for the 
name is not accented in Italian as it is generally, though not 
invariably, in Shakspeare’s plsy) were most touching. With the 
reproduction of the theme of the love duet—which here falls upon 
the ear with a truly tragic significance—ends this fine opera, 
which, to be fully appreciated, should be heard several times, but 
which cannot be heard once without leaving on the memory a vivid 
impression of some eight or ten thoroughly beautiful, thoroughly 
dramatic pieces, 

On the fall of the curtain the whole audience rose; and in- 
stantly there was a waving of handkerchiefs from the six rows of 
boxes and cries of “ Verdi, Verdi” from all parts of the house. 
This time the composer was accompanied, not only by Signor 
Boito, but also by Signor Faccio and by the principal singers, of 
whom it may briefly be said that M. Maurel was perfect, Signor 
Tamagno less perfect, and Mme. Pantaleoni imperfect. 


THE DANISH ELECTIONS. 


HE particulars of the late elections to the Danish Folkething 
have reached us, and, as the accounts of the result hitherto 
published in this country have been not only very brief, but 
tinctured by a Republican bias, we believe that it may be not un- 
interesting to our readers to know some of the facts as obtained 
from the official reports. The recent elections show that a ve 
distinct reaction in favour of a Conservative policy is being felt 
in Denmark, and the geographical range of this reaction answers 
with curious exactitude to that which we have experienced in this 
country. The Folkething consists of 102 members; of these in 
the last Parliament 20 represented the Héire or Right, 1 Inde- 
dent member represented himself, and the other 81 formed the 
Jenstre or Left, in which are included all varieties of Liberal, 
Radical, and Socialist. The majority was so overwhelming that 
the Conservative party had almost lost hope, and the organs of 
the Left very contidently predicted that on another appeal to the 
country the Right would be found to have disappeared, “It is 
not merely,” says an article of a few weeks ago which now lies 
before us—“ it is not merely that the Opposition must conquer, 
but it shall conquer by so overwhelming a majority that the Right 
shall cease to exist. The elections are about to give full and 
correct expression to the contemptuous indignation with which 
Mr. Estrup’s regiment is regarded by the Danish people.” The 
recent elections, by which 26 Conservatives and 76 Liberals of all 
shades have been returned, is therefore a moral victory for the 
Right, and one which has greatly dismayed the party of dis- 
orde: 


r. 

In the Conservative reaction which is beginning, Copenhagen 
and the country districts around it have taken the same part which 
London and our home counties took in our own last struggle. In 
the former Folkething 5 of the Right and 4 of the Left party 
found seats in Copenhagen itself. To-day the.capital is repre- 
sented by 8 Conservatives and 1 Social Democrat. The last- 
mentioned has been returned by the Fifth Division of the city, a 
very populous one. In this case it was thought that the division 
was a stronghold of Socialism, which it was useless to attack, and 
the result, a majority of only 30 for the Liberal candidate, has 
caused bitter heartburnings among those Ministerialists of the 
Fifth Division, who were seated at home with their hands folded 
when a victory might so easily have been gained. 

In what we may call the home counties of Denmark, the Right 
counted 2 members in the last Folkething, and the Left 3. 
These figures are now reversed, and the Conservatives have won a 
seat at Frederiksberg, which is now almost a suburb of Copenhagen. 
They retain their old majority at Lyngby, where a great many 
business Copenhageners now reside, and in the old episcopal city 
of Roeskilde. In the north of yore the —— — Te- 
mains ed; this group of districts was the happy hunting- 
ground of the Right in the’ last Folkething ; it still sends four 
Conservatives, and one Radical, the member for the town of 
Frederiksund, which geographically belongs to West Zealand. 
In the rest of the island nothing has been lost, and one district, 
Skjelskér, has been gained. We leave it to some geographical 
philosopher to decide why, if a line be drawn through Zealand 
ust south of Roeskilde, that part of the island north-east of this 
line should send fifteen Conservatives to the Folkething and only 
three Liberals, while the part to the south-west of it sends three 
Conservatives and no less than seventeen Liberals. The influence 


of Copenhagen must, we suppose, account for this astonishing 
differ ce . 


When we leave the principal island, we find that the further 
we go from all communication with the capital the more pro- 
nounced is the leaning to social democracy. In Bornholm and 
Jutland the struggle was simply hopeless, and great credit was 
due to the Right for the vigorous forlorn hope which they led, 
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heir courage was rewarced by their keeping the two seats already 
theirs in Funen, Odenseand Kjerteminde, though they failed in a 
gallant attack on the second town of the island, Svendborg. In 
the island of Laalani the Right gained Maribo, but lost Nashkov. 
An important gair to the Conservatives is the island of Aird, with 
its one member for AZroeskjébing. It will be remembered that a 

t and finally successful struggle was made at the close of the 

t war with Germany to preserve Alrj, which faces Alsen, 
within the Danish territory, and A®roeskjébing is a notably 
patriotic little town. Jutland presents a long series of defeats; 
the Democrats head the poll in the vast majority of instances. 
Yet even here there is reason for hope. The minority is often 
large, and generally respectable. The Right has not lost either of 
the three outposts in Jutland—Thisted, Vestervig, and Lemvig— 
which it held in the last Folkething, and it adds to them Randers, 
for which the one independent member formerly sat. The result 
of the election in the Faroe Islands has not reached us, but it is 
more unlikely that a Conservative should come from Thorshayn 
than a Tory from Kirkwall and Lerwick. 

It may be said that the interest felt by Englishmen in the 
internal affairs of so small a country as Denmark is trifling. But 
the Parliamentary system in Scandinavia resembles our own, in 
eeveral respects, more closely than that of the Great Powers, and 
we need not disdain to observe, as in a microcosm or a concave 
magician’s mirror, how events are turning in the smallest of con- 
stitutional monarchies. If there is a country where the Extreme 
Left has been insolently confident of success all along the line, it is 
Denmark ; and a general election which has increased the party 
of order by thirty per cent. may be a matter of congratulation to 
other people besides the Danes, One lesson which may be clearly 

i from these returns is that agricultural Socialism is the 
great factor in Denmark, as elsewhere. The population of the 
towns—not the “classes” merely, but the “ masses ”—is Conser- 
vative ; but wherever there is a rural population far exceeding the 
urban population in numbers, there the candidate of the Right has 
no chance. Iceland has secured Home Rule; it seems not to be 
merely a joke that Faroe and Bornholm, in their turn, have a 
serious hope of obtaining the same privilege. 


THE PROTECTION OF WILD BIRDs, 


HE return of St. Valentine’s Day reminds us that the season 
for the singing and mating of birds is at hand, and that the 
time approaches when the law for the protection of birds of all 
kinds during the breeding season comes into operation. All our 
game birds are already secure from molestation or destruction 
under the protection of the Game-laws. Grouse and blackgame 
shooting ceases on the roth of December, and partridge and 
heasant shooting on the last day of January; but our quasi-game 
irds, such as the woodcock, snipe, wildfow], plovers, larks, &c., 
together with our song birds, do not come under the protection of 
the Wild Birds’ Protection Acts until the 1st of March, and in 
some districts not until the 15th of that month. Wildfowl, like 
our preserved game birds, are of considerable value for sport and as 
articles of food, and they are therefore looked after by landowners 
and other interested persons ; but our smaller wild birds, being less 
known and valued, are largely destroyed, in spite of the law, by 
professional bird-catchers, reckless bird-nesters, ignorant bird- 
scarers, and gamekeepers. 

The natural struggle for existence is as great among birds as 
among any other form of animal life. Winter storms and scarcit 
of food greatly thin the ranks of our native birds and those which 
come to us from colder regions further north. Early migratory 
birds are often caught in cold weather in spring and die in great 
numbers, while during both the spring and autumn migrations 
immense numbers are blown out to sea and drowned. But the 
greatest destruction occurs in the breeding season, when the birds, 
their eggs, and young, fall a ready prey to predaceous animals 
(including man) and other birds, and to the ever-changing 
elements. There is every reason to believe that the destruction of 
bird-life in these various ways largely counterbalances the annual 
increase ; but it is part of the routine of nature, and has been 
going on in past ages in much the same way as at the present 
time, and it is, as far as we know, nature's plan for keeping a due 
balance of bird-life. It is only when man, his occupations, and 
contrivances come on the scene that the balance is seriously dis- 
turbed, and measures are called for to redress it. 

The enclosure of lands, the drainage of marshes, the cutting 
down of trees and berry-bearing shrubs, and other changes which 
have resulted from the improved farming of recent years, have 
robbed many species of birds of their natural haunts, food, and 
shelter, and have led to the virtual extermination of some of the 
larger kinds, and to the serious reduction of the ranks of the 
smaller ones. Lighthouses, lightships, and electric telegraph 
wires are very destructive to bird-life, as thousands and thousands 
of birds during their migrations are killed by dashing against 
these alluring obstacles. Kut while the destruction of bird-life due 
to these and similar agencies of man’s civilization is much to be 
regretted, there is no remedy for it, nor is any one to be blamed 
for its occurrence; and it is only in the narrower fields of the 
‘destruction of birds for “ sport,” for food, for idle pseudo-scientific 
curiosity, and for personal decoration @ Ja sauvage, that we can 
hope to stem the tendencies of mankind to destroy many of the 
most beautiful and—when alive—the most interesting objects in 
ature. Much, very much, of this destroying we all know is done 


from ignorance and want of thought rather than from want of 
heart; and it should be necessary only to call attention to its 
existence to secure its discontinuance, _ 

Our means for the protection of wild birds are many, and suffi- 
cient for the purpose if sufficiently known and carried into effect. 
The Wild Birds’ Protection Act is practically a dead letter in 
many parts of the country from the sheer ignorance of its provi- 
sions, or from the indifference of the intelligent part of the com- 
munity to put them in force against professional bird-catchers, 
loafing “ sportsmen,” and ruthless bird-nesters, who destroy the 
birds as well as their eggs and nests. The whole gist of the Act 
lies in the third section, which runs thus, premising that the 
words “ wild birds” for the purposes of the Act mean all wild 
birds :— 

§ 3. Any person who between the first day of March and the first day of 
August in any year after the passing of this Act shall knowingly and 
wilfully shoot or attempt to shoot, or shall use any boat for the purpose of 
shooting or causing to be shot, any wild bird, or shall use any lime, trap, 
snare, net, or other instrument for the purpose of taking any wild bird: 
Or shall expose or offer for sale, or shall have in his control or possession 
after the fifteenth day of March, any wild bird recently killed or taken, 
shall, on conviction of any such offence before any two justices of the peace 
in England and Wales or Ireland, or before the sheriff in Scotland, in the 
case of any wild bird which is included in the schedule hereunto annexed, 
forfeit and pay for every such bird in respect of which an offence has been 
committed a sum not exceeding one pound: And, in the case of any other 
wild bird, shall for a first offence be reprimanded and discharged on pay- 
ment of costs, and for every subsequent offence forfeit and pay for every 
such wild bird in respect of which an offence is committed a sum of money 
not exceeding five shillings in addition to the costs, unless such person 
shall prove that the said wild bird was either killed or taken or bought or 
received during the period in which such wild bird could be legally killed 
or taken, or from some person residing out of the United Kingdom, This 
section shall not apply to the owner or occupier of any land, or to any 
person authorized by the owner or occupier of any land, killing or taking 
any wild bird on such land not included in the schedule hereto annexed. 


It will be seen that wild birds are here divided into two classes ; 
(1) those which are included in the schedule to the Act, which 
are chiefly quasi-game birds, such as ducks, snipes, plovers, &c., 
and a few of our more precious summer visitors, such as the 
nightingale, cuckoo, hoopoe, oriole, &c.; and (2) “ other wild 
birds,” such as chaffinches, buntings, &c. It is very necessary to 


‘| bear this distinction in mind, as the penalty for killing, taking, or 


selling the scheduled birds is much greater than for the “ other 
wild birds,” and the scheduled birds are absolutely protected 
during the close season, while the “ other wild birds” are onl 
protected at the discretion of owners and occupiers of nad, 
although they are, indeed, completely protected on highways, 
commons, and public places. The prejudices and crass ignorances 
of bird-life shown by farmers, gardeners, and gamekeepers cannot 
be reached by Acts of Parliament, and it is only by the wider 
teaching of natural history on the lines adopted by Gilbert White, 
Edward Jenner, Charles Waterton, and Charles Kingsley, and 
by creating and fostering a strong, healthy public feeling on the 
subject of the protection of birds, that they can be overcome, 
and their numerous innocent and often useful victims saved from 
wilful and vicious destruction. We wish the Selborne Society 
all success in its crusade. Let its members take for their principle 
that noble one of the landowner who saved a centuries-old pere- 
grine’s nest from his gamekeeper. “ But, sir,” said the faithful 
menial, “that nest means a partridge a day in the season.” 
“ Let ‘em take a brace,” replied the exterminator, as Mr. Davitt 
would call him. 


THE NEW INFANTRY WEAPON. 


HE Committee of which Sir Evelyn Wood is president has, 
we are informed, practically decided in favour of a magazine 
or repeating rifle for our infantry. In view of the armament of 
Continental armies it has long been acknowledged that a weapon 
superior to the Martini-Henry should be introduced into our ser- 
vice ; but opinions differed much as to what form the new rifle 
should take—whether it should be a repeater, or simply a rifle af 
improved make, firing only one cartridge. 

The question of adopting magazine ritles has exercised military 
minds at home and abroad for several years past; but the improve- 
ments which were constantly being introduced led to its bei 
postponed for a while in this country. Otherwise we might, 
most probably should, have found ourselves in possession of an arm 
nearly out of date as compared with some to be found abroad. 
European Powers have long ago believed that the adoption of re- 
peaters was merely a question of time, and Germany, so far back 
as 1884, decided to re-arm her infantry. The weapon fixed upon 
was by no means the best possible even then ; but other considera- 
tions, such as retaining the old size of calibre in order to use 
up the existing stores of cartridges, the question of expense, &c., 
led to the Mauser pattern, 1871-1884, being definitely adopted, 
the magazine of which carries eight cartridges. Such a step on 
the part of the leading military Power of Europe caused other 
countries to take up the question in earnest. Austria followed 
suit and chose a weapon of the original calibre, carrying five 
cartridges. Italy also is pushing forward as rapidly as possible 
the manufacture of a repeater, using four i France had 
been carrying out experiments on the same lines for some time, 
but the results obtained did not at first warrant the introduction 
of so great and costly a change as is involved in the re-armament 
of the infantry of a great nation. Last year, however, the French 
Government obtained a credit of 71 millions of francs for the 
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manufacture of a repeater of reduced calibre which is without 
doubt very far superior to any of those adopted in the countries 
above mentioned ; and in May of the present year the manufactories 
of the Republic will be able to turn out 30,000 of the new rifles 
amonth. The authorities in this country then decided to sift 
the matter thoroughly, and accordingly Sir Evelyn Wood's Com- 
mittee was appointed to inquire into the whole question, and to 
decide on the arm, whether magazine or otherwise, best suited 
to our infantry. About one hundred rifles were tried, and all 
but two rejected for various reasons satisfactory to the able 
and practical men who saw them. These two were the Enfield- 
Martini, a single-cartridge rifle, and the Lee, a magazine weapon 
of American manufacture, and the result was favourable to the 
latter, three hundred being ordered for further trial. If they 
fulfil the necessary requirements, the Secretary of State for War 
will have to decide finally whether we should adopt a repeater or 
not. It may be safely assumed that the Lee weapon is certainly 
as good, if not better, than the French, which is also an American 
ttern, and therefore we should undoubtedly possess the ver 
t rifle in Europe. Now, however, the question arises—Whic 
of the two rifles already mentioned is best suited to our require- 
ments? Here we have to take into account not only the actual 
rapidity of fire, but also the moral qualities of our soldiers, and the 
way in which they trained; for, according as they are instructed 
in peace, so will they have to encounter the enemy in war. Now 
in old days we were enabled to meet foreign troops of superior 
numerical strength, and to meet them successfully, because our 
soldiers were so steady in action that they could fight in line 
two deep—a feat no other nation could accomplish. But in 
these days foreign armies fight in very extended order in- 
deed, and therefore our old advantage in that respect has 
ceased to exist. Fire-discipline—that is, the control and super- 
vision exercised over troops in action by the officers and non- 
commissioned officers—is the thing nowadays, and the nearer 
opposing troops approach each other, the greater the need of the 
most stringent fire-discipline. One of the most marked charac- 
teristics of British soldiers is their coolness and obedience under 
fire, and we may safely assert that they will not be found to have 
deteriorated in this respect when they next encounter a European 
foe in place of the hordes of savages, careless of death, with whom 
they have lately had so often to deal. The present system of 
musketry instruction and field-firing is calculated to develop this 
fire-discipline to the utmost, for volley-firing is the very essence of 
the system. It is generally acknowledged that the great advan- 
if there be any—of repeaters will be when firing at so- 
ed fighting ; that is, at 500 yards and under; beyond 
8 it is difficult to see what special advantage can be 
obtained from their employment. Now we come to the question — 
if soldiers are armed with magazine rifles, can they be trained to 
such a pitch of perfection as to fire careful volleys by word of 
command when exposed to a heavy fire at the last stages of an 
action? Will not the involuntary tendency be to keep up a 
terrifically heavy fire as long as cartridges remain in the maga- 
zine, which fire may very possibly be less effective than slower 
but well-directed volleys? When a man is armed with a re- 
ter, the magazine of which can be emptied without lower- 
the rifle from the shoulder or removing the finger from 
the trigger-guard, is it not likely that one man, a little less 
cool than his comrades, may begin to fire without orders, and so 
set off all the others firing also? It may well be thought that, 
with a weapon which holds but one cartridge at a time, men 
will be more careful with their fire. This is the great point 
which the Secretary of State will have to decide, for in other 
respects the two rifles left in at the close of the competition 
are doubtless very nearly equal as regards ballistic properties. In 
any case the calibre of whichever form of small-arm is adopted 
is certain to be less than that of the Martini-Henry, thereb 
enabling the soldier to carry a larger number of cartridges. It 
would be beyond the scope of this article to enter into the de- 
tails of the new weapons or of their powder and bullets, but 
the money question is one that can be appreciated by all tax- 
payers. Counting British troops in India, reserves of the first 
class, infantry at home and in the Colonies, and allowing for 
Teserve supplies of rifles, not less than 250,000 small-arms of the 
new pattern will be required, and their cost will hardly be less 
than 1,400,000/., judging by the money expended, or about to be 
nded, by Austria, France, and Germany. Whatever form of 
e muy be selected, the change will doubtless be a permanent 
one fora many years to come. We must all hope that a 
oy choice may be made, and that the men may have confidence 
their arm. 
In conclusion, it may happen that, before the re-armament of 
our infantry is carried out, we may be engaged in a war with a 
ign Power whose small-arms are considered superior to our 
existing ones. Should this occur there is no need to despair, for 
many instances have occurred in our time where the best-armed 
troops have been defeated ; in proof of this we need only mention 
- Austrians in 1859, the French in 1870, the Turks in 
1877-78. 


THE THEATRES. 


[RE writer of the essay on “Our Noble Selves” in the 
Fortnightly Review does not derive from the stage, as he well 


this is the more remarkable for the reason that the average play- 
goer is a feeble person, with sadly little judgment of his own, and 
a disposition to be entirely swayed by réclame. We go to the 
theatre pee og with the pleasant consciousness that a hit may 

ssibly be made more or less unexpectedly ; but if visitors have 

rrowed their way to the Opera Comique in this hope during the 
last few days, they will have been disappointed. Miss Kate 
Vaughan’s Comedy Company, which now occupies the theatre, suc- 
ceeds only in showing that it cannot deal adequately with Sheridan. 
The Rivals has been essayed with very poor results. Breadth, 
geniality, and humour, the qualities before all others necessary, are 
sadly lacking, except, indeed, in the case of Mr. Lionel Brough, the 
Bob Acres, who has the gift of humour and, as regards breadth, errs 
rather on the side of extravagance, He is decidedly droll, but 
decidedly too clownish in his manner early in the play and in- 
clined to exaggerate the terrors which overtake Acres in King’s 
Mead Fields. In the other actors there is very little to com- 
mend. Mr, Forbes Robertson is a cold and angular Captain 
Absolute. There is about him none of that buoyancy and spirit 
which are the leading features in the character. ‘The Sir Anthony 
of Mr. Fernandez may have been the father of this Captain 
Absolute; neither is Sheridan’s creation. The old man is too 
severe ; he misses the tone of comedy. We desire sincerity; Sir 
Anthony must be genuinely ionate; but here there is not, as 
there should be, a touch of humour to enliven the scene, So, 
again, with the Mrs. Malaprop of Mrs. Billington. The actress 
has been more accustomed to serious drama than to comedy and 
seems unable to shake off old associations. In masterpieces such 
as The Rivals, where the characters are firmly conceived and drawn, 
the players can often learn the nature of the personages they are 
called upon to present from a study of portions of the play in which 
they themselves do not appear. We hear of Mrs. Malaprop’s 
follies, of her fancy for Sir Lucius O'Trigger, and of the “ Delia” 
letters from Lucy aud from other sources, and the Mrs. Malaprop 
here shown is too harsh and serious to make it possible that she 
could be the foolish heroine of the Delia episode. Miss Kate 
Vaughan as Lydia ish is not more satisfactory than her 
companions. She is shrewish, there is no romance about her, and 
she sets an evil example by not confining herself to the text. “ In 
beauty that copy is not equal to you,” Captain Absolute says, about 
to cast aside her miniature, and the actress interpolates, “‘ No; it 
isn’t.” If Sheridan had intended that Lydia should speak, he 
would have pees words; but it was the author's design that 
Lydia should soften after the burst of vexation in which she 
discards her lover's poten. Miss Vaughan was much more at 
home in Gaiety bur ~ than she is in high comedy. The 
gavotte now introduced into the second act is one of m 
mistakes which are made in the attempted interpretation of 
work. The impulsive Lydia meets the ardent “ Beverley,” and 
dances with him, but necessarily neither speaks; the dance is 
formally conducted, though we know the unconventionality of 
the girl and the fervour of the swain—the fervour at least that 
the swain should reveal—for Mr. Forbes Robertson is not fervid. 
That Lydia would probably have discovered the identity of her 
“ Beverley,” would almost certainly have ascertained that he was 
not the man be professed to be, shows further the error made in 
the introduction of the dance. As a whole the performance is 
cold and crude. 


The Strand Theatre is occupied with a piece new to in 
the shape of a “ musical variety drama,” called Jack in the Box, 
A “musical variety drama” has no recognized place am 
dramatic works; the description, indeed, includes a confession 
weakness. Songs and dances cannot be into a play without 
delaying and interfering with the action, and if the delay be not 
to serious detriment of the piece, the action must be very 
deficient in interest. Jack in the Box, for the composition of 
which Mr. G. R. Sims and Mr, Clement Scott are responsi 
deals with the heroic exploits of a street boy, who sets himself the 
task of — that the conventional hero of melodrama, as a 
matter of course falsely accused of murder, is as innocent as a 
melodramatic hero should be in order that pit and gallery may 
be duly gratified. There is no illusion. Miss Fannie Leslie is 
sufficiently expert in the business of the music-hall which is 
engrafted on to the play, or on to which the play is engrafted, 
but she has no skill as an actress. The authors, too, o 

no reason. To be successful, the hero of a melodrama must con- 
vince us that he vanquishes difficulties by courage, wit, ingenuity, 
or determination ; but there is no evidence of these qualities on 
Miss Leslie’s part. She only overcomes her enemies use the 
authors have so decreed it. Jack, a stripling, visits the house 
of the arch-scoundrel, and finds him together with his accom- 
plice, a marderous Italian; but when the lad locks the door and 
puts the key in his pocket, we are invited to believe that the two 
stalwart and unscrupulous men are quite at his mercy. Some 
rough power is displayed by Mr. J. A. Arnold as the Italian, and 
Mr. Lewis Waller is effective as Rory Carlton, a cool and calcu- 
lating villain of the type which Mr. Willard used to represent. 
We wonder whether the reader will have gathered that Carlton 
seeks to dispossess the falsely-accused heir and that the Italian is 
really the murderer. This suspicion will probably have occurred 
to any one who is acquainted with melodrama, 


might have done, support for his argument. We firmly believe 
that the present standard of histrionic capacity is very hich ; and 
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MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 


E have three Water-Colour Exhibitions to speak of this 
week—each is the work of one man, each illustrates some 
particular district or country. Two out of the three deal with 
the same subject—the Alps and the Riviera—for, though Mr. 
Denne gives himself more rope by calling his show at Messrs. 
Dowdeswell’s Alpine and Italian, he does not largely avail himself 
of his freedom. When he does stray from the Riviera, he wanders 
aite as much in England as in the rest of Italy. Other causes 
} va fashion or caprice have kept most painters out of Switzerland. 
The colour and the foliage have much to do with it, the great 
mountains still more. Mere size, so effective in real life, contri- 
butes little towards grandeur in the painted representation. Mr. 
Donne, however, is very well suited to grapple with the difficulties 
of large scenery. No base, realistic slave of the camp-stool, he 
has developed a fine human sympathy with the picturesque and 
the curious, He chooses good scenes, and treats them with 
breadth and a handling calculated to bring out the large elements 
of effect. Occasionally in some of the high Alpine views he 
comes dangerously near being empty and unmeaning. Even in 
these subjects, however, he now and then succeeds admirably, as 
in “ The Fletsch-horn” (45). Nevertheless, we must confess that 
we prefer his treatment of scenes that are more within the sco 
of the art, such as chilets, bright grass, and other paintable 
features of the valley slopes. Here, moreover, he avoids the mono- 
tonous colour and saw-like edges of pine vegetation, and his art 
in fact in every way escapes tbe pitfall of chromolithographic 
cheapness which awaits the careless walker with the picturesque. 
Perhaps his best work has been done on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, where he has appreciated the exquisite delicacy 
both of the atmosphere and of the forms. “Pont St. Louis, 
Mentone ” (54), “The Red Rocks, Mentone” (51), “ Beer Cove, 
Devon” (34), “ Villa in the Val Bedretto” (20), “The Chalet at 
Almagel, Saaser-Thal” (4), and many others show fine scenery 
treated largely and with considerable feeling for the romantic in 
composition, St. Mammette, Lake of Lugano” (74), has been 
taken from a point of view of singular audacity, and in beauty of 
colour hardly yields to any of the sketches. 

In most of his views of the Alps and Riviera, at Mr. MacLean’s 
Gallery, Mr. John Surtees shows that he has undertaken a task 
too hard for him. He has not always chosen his subjects well, 
and in almost no case does he give any adequate impression of size 
in his high mountain scenes. ‘Too often this arises from a want of 
atmosphere and a want of value, from a confusion, in fact, between 
local and atmospheric colour. It is not difficult to find cases of 
near rocks which are confounded in their value with the 
atmospheric blue of far-away mountains. “The Jung Frau” (1) 
will serve as an instance in which false values, want of atmosphere, 
and obtrusive pines completely belittle great mountains. In 
“The Base of the Jung I'rau” (5), a sketch not without good 

ualities, it is impossible to tell where the middle distance may 

, and so a strange aspect of unreality and toylike size is given 
to the hills. “The Gorge of Stalvedro” (19), from the near-at- 
hand nature of the greater part of its composition, comes out as 
the soundest, strongest, and most effective of the Alpine scenes. 
We do not like most of the Mediterranean sketches any better. 
Mr. Surtees has taken the “ Red Rocks, Mentone” (34), trom the 
same point of view as Mr. Donne. To us his composition — 
comparatively tame and mean, his colour common, and his handling 
sloppy. Every one knows the appearance of “ Monte Carlo from 
Monaco” (46), and no one will be disposed to tolerate the weakness 
and want of romance or gorgeousness of Mr. Surtees’s representation. 
It must, however, be stated that, when dealing with simpler subjects 
in a broad, sketchy, and simple way, Mr. Surtees sometimes turns 
out very good work. We must admire the broad and effective 
style of such thingsas “ At La Bocca ” (51), “ On the Sands ” (48), 
“ Umbrella Pines ” (50), and cannot help wishing that the artist 


had given us more of this straightforward composition and fresh | 


bright colour. 

There is a great deal of quiet poetry in Mr. E. H. Fahey’s illus- 
trations of the “ Norfolk Broads and Rivers” now on view at the 
galleries of the Fine Art Society. One misses, it is true, a treat- 
ment of flat country often seen in Dutch pictures. A narrow 
strip of ground, opposed to the luminous breadth of a vast cloud- 
piled or storm-tossed sky towering above a low horizon, appears 
mysteriously dark and veiled in contrast to the shimmering waters 
of canals and rivers, In Mr. Fahey’s work, perhaps owing to local 
differences of scene and subject, the sky does not count for much— 
that is to say, as an element of composition or as a source of 
+= bmclafen 5 he goes in but little for rich or dark keys. His 
sky is nevertheless always carefully and logically treated from the 
point of view of values, atmosphere, and light. Indeed, in treating 
this country under his favourite aspect—a clear, grey day—this 
artist is particularly successful in the refined quality of his scheme 
of sober silvery colour. With this quiet medium, with this tissue 
of closely-related greys, he manages to convey artistically and un- 
obtrusively a most complete information as to the shape of the 
country, trend of the ground, the growth of reeds, grasses, and 
trees, and the true character of the general silhouette or sky-line. 
This last is exceedingly important in such places, as of course it 
varies excessively according as the spectator is down on the water, 
on a low bank, or on a high dyke. Mr. Fahey has rendered such 
strongly characteristic points with more than ordinary subtlety of 
drawing, and examples are so numerous that it is necessary to 
mention buta few. “ Rockland Broad” (8), “ Hickling Broad ” (42), 


and “ Surlingham Broad” (21), may, however, be taken as admir- 
ably exemplifying what we have said. A certain tameness in ex- 
ecution, which prevents the realization of stirring effects or the 
successful conduct of large pictures, could be charged against 
Mr. Fahey with some show of justice. And it might also be said 
that he has not made quite enough of the important, almost 
menacing, aspect which the vast flat solitude of the country 
sometimes imposes upon single objects rising against the sky. 


IN BOTH HOUSES. 


HE inventor of shorthand, or swift-hand, as it used to be 
called, has a good deal to answer for. If we ever come to 
the time when there is a Parliament of Man, as the Poet-Laureate 
foresees, and that Parliament is supplied with a Reporters’ Gal- 
lery, life will become unendurable, and the pessimist solution of 
the problem of existence by universal and simultaneous suicide 
will be introduced within the sphere of practical politics. The 
object of representative go vernment, as it is exercised in England, 
seems to be simply to put a dozen or two respectable gentlemen, 
mostly Irish, in the Reporters’ Gallery. Their relation to the 
orator bears a certain resemblance to that which the hellows- 
blower sustains towards the organist. Without them Parliament 
for the outside world is mute. Through them a result is being 
brought about which a member of Parliament who did not, so 
far as we know, show on any other occasion prophetic powers, 
predicted about a hundred and fifty years ago. Mr. Winnington 
in the year 1738 insisted on the necessity of severely repress- 
ing the reports of what was being done in Parliament, which 
then got about in various disguises and under various pretexts. 
Otherwise, he said, “you will have the speeches of this House 
printed every day during the Session, and we shall be looked upon 
as the most contemptible assembly on the face of the earth.” If 
matters have not reached this point, they are fast approaching it, 
and each week the House of Commons seems to sink lower and 
lower. It is no longer possible to go back to the old state of 
things when the Lords Spiritual and Temporal and the Commons 
in Parliament assembled followed the advice given to Polonius 
but unhappily for him not taken by that misguided person, an 
locked the doors of their respective Houses upon themselves, be- 
fore proceeding to play the fool therein. The Lords have, in- 
deed, not played the fool this week; it would be well if as much 
could be said for the Commons. The time when Dr. Johnson 
reported the proceedings of the Senate of Great Lilliput, and 
when Invisible wrote to a public journal to say that he had lately 
been in aroom with two peers, who do not usually meet in private, 
and had heard some curious conversation which he would do his 
best to repeat—these happy days are gone. If it were practicable 
to send some Samuel Johnson, or even some Hawkesworth, or 
Gordon ofa new Grub Street, to the House of Commons, to listen 
to the debates, and to put the arguments on both sides into 
decent literary form, the interests of thorough political discussion 
would probably in nowise suffer, But to do this would be to 
endanger our constitutional liberties. The cackling of the geese 
saves the capitol, and however foolish the sounds they must not be 
silenced. Since Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Gladstone faced each other, and 
waited for each other in the House of Commons, each r to 
have the last word, hand-to-hand fighting has ceased in the House 
of Commons. The t object of almost every one now is to 
move the adjournment of the debate, and to get u whole day for 
the preparation of his impromptus and of his repartees to interrup- 
tions dexterously provided for. Like Bob Acres, members like to 
bring down their adversary at a long shot, and the further he is 
off the cooler they take their aim. The result of this is that there 
is very little real debating in the House of Commons at all. There 
are perhaps two speeches in a sitting—one after questions, the 
other just before adjournment—which possess value in the way of 
discussion. The interim is made up of confused scrambling 
which is seldom argumentative, and is often scarcely articulate, 
One or two exceptions must be made to the rule of dulness which 
has prevailed during this week's debates. Mr, Parnell does not 
excite the House of Commons, but he interests it. He piques its 
curiosity. He is the Irish mystery-man. What lies beneath that 
frozen surface it is for speculation to conjecture, if speculation has 
for the moment nothing better to do. ‘I'he icy atmosphere which 
Mr. Parnell carries about with him seems to keep his followers on 
the outer circumference of a circle of which he is the secluded 
centre. Lord Chatham could not hold more haughtily aloof from 
his followers than he does, or convey his will to them as from a 
ter moral distance. Mr. Parnell’s relation to Irish agitation is 
indeed one of the most curious political paradoxes of our time. 
Revolutionary aims are clothed in constitutional maxims ; and Irish 
anarchy in him speaks the language of Parliamentary Whiggism. It 
is this unlikeness to his followers which probably gives him his hold 
overthem. Hisapparent apathy rouses their enthusiasm. The air 
about him burns frore, and cold performs the effect of fire. The 
resence of an English gentleman, or rather of a gentleman of 
glish descent, among the Irish members has a curious effect 
upon them. The baying hounds are conscious of the huntsman 
near them, and have a salutary sense of the long whip which 
keeps them in or recals them to Lewsts. Perhaps, in their noisier 
movds the Irish members, shouting about their chief, suggest 
a resemblance to the barking dogs which girt the human part 
of the figure of Scylla, The Parliamentary reporters have not 
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neglected to inform a world curious in such details that Mr. Parnell, 
not content with the white flower of a blameless life, sustained 
in his button-hole a white camellia symbolic of the same. Flowers are 
becoming political symbols. As formerly, Lord North used to be 
spoken of as the noble lord in the blue ribbon, so Mr. Chamberlain 
may become the right honourable gentleman in the orchid, while 
Mr. Gladstone may be designated by the red rose with its appro- 
~~ hue, “angry and brave,” and its angrier and braver thorns, 
Ruddygore associations, Egyptian and Irish. 

Mr. John Morley, having possessed himself on Monday night of 
the adjournment, Scoupind on Tuesday the only position in the 
House of Commons in which he seems at ease—that of the opener 
or renewer of the debate. He was under no necessity of feigning 
to be moved to rise, with pockets crammed with documents, and 
hands confusedly shuffling papers, because an honourable gentle- 
man who had just sat down had or 
was necessary to bring into superficial connexion with a s 
carefully written out in some i , and committed to memory 
in others. The contrast between Mr. Parnell and Mr. Morley is 
curious. Mr. Parvell is essentially in mental habit, probably by 
inherited qualities of race, a Parliament man. But he has to feign 
to be a revolutionist and anarchist or demagogue. Mr. Morley 
in convictions and habit of mind is essentially a revolutionist of 
the old French type; he is of the speculative school of Diderot and 
the Encyclopedia, a politician of the ama of the essay, of 
the pamphlet, of polemical history and biography. The give and 
take of Parliamentary debate and of Cabinet deliberation are 
foreign to the whole cast of his temper. The philosophy 
of Burke, taken later in life as an antidote to French revolu- 
tionary doctrines, and enforced reflections on the merit of com- 
promise, have imperfectly corrected the natural and cultivated 
tendency of Mr. Morley’s mind. No one who has heard him 
address an audience of one mind from a platform, and has heard 
him also address an audience of many minds in the House of 
Commons, can fail to perceive how much there is in him of the 
preacher of acrusade, and how little there is in him of the recon- 
ciling and adapting statesman. Mr. Morley said at the conclu- 
sion of his speech on Tuesday evening that the atmosphere of 
the House seemed to him leaden. This was partly perhaps because 
he hel to make it so. He is rather a cloud-gatherer than a 
cloud-disperser. But probably the reason lies deeper. Mr. Morley 
does not breathe the air of Parliament freely. It is not his 
native air. Therefore it oppresses him as with a leaden weight. 


To the incapacity of debating which has marked this week's 
business in the House of Commons exception must be made in 
favour of the Law Officers of the Crown, Irish and English. Mr. 
Holmes and Mr. Gibson do not, it is true, rise to the level of Sir 
Joseph Napier, Mr. Whiteside, and Lord Ashbourne—whose title, 
by-the-bye, Lord Lyndhurst once thought of taking. Sir Edward 
Clarke is not a Copley, a Cockburn, or a Cairns. But their speeches 
raised the low average of the debate; and if the present Parlia- 
ment were to become, like one of its predecessors, an Unlearned 
Parliament by the exclusion of lawyers, it would with difficulty 
hold its own intellectually against the Court of Common Council. 
But the degraded moral tone of the House is more lamentable than 
its intellectual shortcomings. “ The Boys ” of Mr. Gladstone’s later 
career are more servile than Walpole’s * Boys.” The “ moral sanc- 
tion ” which Mr. Bernard Coleridge and Sir Edward Grey were pre- 
pared to give to the Plan of Campaign, with its scandalous breach of 
contracts, sullies two names, one honourable in law and illustrious 
in literature, and one which hitherto has been the very symbol 
of stainless political honour as well as of lofty statesmanship. 
But the “ Boys” only say what the great man has hinted. Mr. 
Gladstone has of late done much to sophisticate and deprave the 
public conscience. He has been a corrupter of political youth, 
and the new generation has received injury from him which will 
affect the future of Parliament. e can scarcely count Mr. 
Henry Fowler among the “ Boys,” but even he—a respectable, 
middle-aged, orthodox-Dissenting solicitor turned into a statesman 
—has not escaped contamination, His unfounded statement that 
Mr. Dillon and his friends would not have a fair trial in Ireland 
was scandalous, and was a scarcely concealed incentive to lawless 
conduct. Lord Hartington spoke of the immoral sophistries by 
which the Plan of Campaign has been defended with the scorn 
natural to an upright English gentleman, and indeed inseparable from 
the common honesty of the till and counter. In him, more than in 
any one who sits on his side of the House, the hope remains that, 
when certain disturbing and perverting influences have disappeared, 
statesmanship and character may recover their old association. 
Otherwise the week’s debate would be a bad sign and a worse 
omen of political life in England. 


SAMUEL ALLSOPP & SONS. 


HE conditions under which Samuel Allsopp & Sons, Limited, 
was offered to the public would appear to have been most 
unfavourable. It had been known for a considerable time that the 
firm was about to be converted into a limited liability Company ; 
and it was reported, ra confidence, that the new Company 
would be brought out at the end of the week before last. A 
difficulty, however, arose, and the issue had to be postponed, it 
was said, until after Easter; when suddenly, on the morning of 


Thursday of last week, advertisements appeared in all the papers 
announcing that the London and Westminster Bank would receive 
subscriptions for shares and debentures in the Company on Monday 
morning. It was in the middle of the panic on the Paris 
Bourse, while the agents de change were taking advantage of the 
apprehensions of war to ruin the Coulisse, or outside market ; while 
crash in Paris was adding to the difficulties of every other 
Bourse — the Continent ; while speculators were suffering heavy 
losses, and investors were seeing their securities rapidly depreciating. 
Nevertheless, strange to say, the rush for shares in Allsopp & Sons 
was as eager as that for those of Guinness & Sons. While men were, 
in wild dismay, throwing away their property in the Stock Exchange, 
they were madly competing for an allotment in Allsopp & Sons. 
The London and Westminster Bank had foreseen that, if they 
took in applications at their own office, their business would be 
seriously interrupted, and they accordingly opened a tempor 
office in Angel Court. The event showed that they had ac 
wisely. Even before the doors opened a crowd of men and 
boys had assembled round them, and the crowd rapidly thickened, 
until about half-past ten Angel Court was literally thronged. 
People were pushing and jostling and striving with one another; 
coats were torn and hats crushed; and it was with extreme 
difficulty that those who had offices in Angel Court were able 
to get in or out. After a while the scene of confusion became 
such that the London and Westminster Bank had to suspend 
the issue of prospectuses, and a strong force of police were 
employed to clear the court. Hawkers then offered the pro- 
spectuses for sale, and an active business was done in them at a 
shilling each, and we believe more. in the meanwhile dealings in 
the shares which had not yet come into existence were nu- 
merous upon the Stock Exchange, and the ordinary shares were run 
up toa premium which has ranged from about 3} to 4}. The 
London and Westminster Bank found it convenient to accept appli- 
cations long before Monday morning, and it is reported that by 
Saturday night they had poured in in such numbers that a good- 
sized room was nearly filled with them; they continued to be 
received all through Monday, and country applications were like- 
wise received on Tuesday morning. The total applications ex- 
ceeded 100 millions sterling from upwards of thirty-five thousand 
persons, chiefly for ordinary and preference shares. As only 
1,460,000/, of these were offered to the public, it would seem that 
the shares must have been applied for nearly sixty times over. 
The rush was in large part purely speculative. With the recent 
experience of Guinness & Sons it was believed that the shares 
would go toa high premium, and would be kept there, and that 
those who were fortunate enough to get an allotment would, there- 
fore, be able to realize a handsome profit with exceedingly little 
expense to themselves. Whether this will be realized, however, 
remains to be seen, for it is to be recollected that the case 
and the arrangements of Guinness & Sons were peculiar. The 
demand for the shares being strong, and the supply in the 
market being exceedingly small, it is easy to understand how 
the high premium has been maintained; but it is not expected 
that Allsopp & Sons will be allotted in the same way; and, if 
the allotments are largely to premium-hunters, the shares will be 
freely sold, and the premium, or the greater part of it at least, 
may rapidly disappear. It does not necessarily follow, of course, 
that if the allotment is not made to a favoured few, it must be to 
premium-hunters, It might, for example, be largely made to those 
engaged in the beer trade. In all probability they would retain 
the shares, and, if so, it is quite possible that a premium as high as 
that upon the Guinness shares might be maintained for a time at 
least. But this is a matter which does not concern the public. 
Whether speculators succeed in getting a premium or not is of 
interest only to themselves. The question of real public interest 
is the value of the shares to bond fide investors, There can be no 
dispute, of course, that the business is a very fine one, It is 
—, understood that it is the third largest in the United 
<ingdom, and the figures, which are vouched for by Messrs.Quilter, 
Ball, & Co., are sufficient to prove that it is extremely prosperous. 
This being so, the eagerness of investors to obtain the debentures 
and preference shares needs no explanation. The debentures are a 
first charge upon the property; they bear 4} per cent. interest, 
which is a very good rate for so w an investment, and, 
as the whole annual interest on the debentures amounts only to 
49,500/., nearly 200,000/. a year of net income must disappear 
before the interest on the Pt wel is endangered. The 
ference shares are, of course, not quite so secure; but then they 
are entitled to 6 per cent. dividends, which must be paid before 
the ordinary shareholders obtain a penny; and in this case the 
annual dividend amounts only to 66,000/, The debenture interest 
and preference dividend together, it will be seen, amount to 
115,500/., and should be ed as quite safe, But it is not 
either for the debentures or preference shares that the public 
have so eagerly applied ; the run has really been upon the ordinary 
shares, and it has been contended by hostile critics that the 
i shares are not only not worth the premium at which they 
stand, but are even dear at par. Messrs, Quilter, Ball, & Co. 
state that during the last seven years the average annual net 
profits amounted to 209,737/, while during the last five 
ears the average annual net profits were only 204,244). 
ing the last five years, it will be seen, the average net profits 
were lower than for the last seven years; but they were much 
higher, amounting to 229,826/., for the last three years. It follows 
that the two years from July 1, 1881, to June 30, 1883, must have 
been exceptionally unprosperous. They brought down the average 
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of the five years much below the average for the seven years, and 
still more below the average for the three years that have since 
elapsed ; and it is ed from this that during those two years, 
were the debenture interest and preference dividends paid, there 
would have been little more remaining than what ought to be 
Properly written off for depreciation; that a mere nominal 

ividend would in fact be all that could be paid. The years 
1881-82 were exceedingly bad hop years. The price of hops rose 
to an unusual height, and consequently brewers sutlered, whereas 
in the last few years hops have realized very low prices. But 
when hops are dear and scarce, brewing is less profitable than when 
they are cheap and plentiful. Reasonably we must anticipate an 
alternation of good and of bad years; but the criticism to which 
we refer appears to us to be pushed too far. The value of 
@ great industrial business such as Allsopp & Sons is deter- 
mined by the average net profits of a series of years, and 
the directors wouid act very injudiciously if they were to look 
neither before nor behind, but to distribute amongst the share- 
holders the full net profits of every year. It is to be presumed 
that the directors are men of business experience and common 
sense; that they will not only allow for depreciation, but that 
they will also set aside a reserve; and that they will recommend 
dividends, not according to the full earnings of an exceptionally 
good year, but what according to probabilities can be paid over an 
average of years; and, if this is done, full provision will in time 
be made for the bad years that must be anticipated. There will 
be no necessity in these bad years, then, of writing off unusual 
amounts for depreciation or to lower the dividend unduly, It 
will be understood that we are in saying this not dealing with the 
—_ whether the shares are worth the premium to which they 

ve been run up. As we explained above, the premium is largely 
the result of speculation pure and simple, and about speculation 
there is no arguing. All we are concerned with here is whether 
bed * seated is worth the price at which it is offered to the 
public. 

We have already referred to the contrast presented by the 
eagerness of applicants to get allotments in Allsopp & Sons, and 
the alarm of speculators in the Stock Exchange who were wildly 
throwing away their property. This contrast proves that the fall 
in prices upon the London Stock Exchange was due only in a 
small degree to undue inflation of prices. 
— of course, on the Continent and in New York; but 

ere is no evidence of a reckless speculation in London, except in 
some classes of American railroad securities. The fall in prices 
was mainly caused by war apprehensions and by the breakdown of 
the Paris and Vienna Bourses. But the rush for Allsopps’ shares 
proves farther, that there is a great accumulation of unemployed 
money yet waiting for investment. We had evidence of this in 
the case of Guinness & Sons, and of other sound industrial enter- 

ises that have recently been turned into joint-stock Companies ; 

ut it is more strongly testified to by the success of Allsopp & 
Sons at such a time as the present. It is evident that the success 
could not have been so great as it in fact has been were it not 
that large numbers of persons have balances at their bankers 
which they do not know how to invest with satisfaction to them- 
selves. They not only see that Allsopp & Sons isa very flourishing 
business, but they are convinced that it will be little, if at all, 
injuriously affected by the outbreak of war or other adverse 
political conditions, People will continue to drink beer whether 
there is peace or war; and if they do, and if the population con- 
tinues to grow, there is no reason to anticipate less prosperity 
for the great brewers. It is true, indeed, that the competition of 
the light German beer has been becoming more and more keen 
of late, and this competition may have a very powerful influence. 
As yet it has not done much to check the growth of the great 
brewing firms; and, therefore, the investing public—who think 
home railway stocks, Colonial bonds, and the like too high, who 
have a well-founded distrust of European Government bonds, and 
who have a prejudice against American railroad securities—turp 
with eagerness for allotments of these shares, 


THE SECULAR REVIVAL OF THE PAPACY. 


A DISTINGUISHED Positivist has just published a work on 
the Service of Man, which he desires to substitute, as the 
keynote of “ the religion of the future,” for the Service of God, or 
in his own peculiar phrase to put “ anthropolatry” in the place of 
“theolatry.” It would be obvious to remark that Christianity 
has hitherto been supposed to include both kinds of service in the 
best sense of the word. However we are not here engaged in 
reviewing Mr. Morison’s book, and have merely referred to it in 
passing in order to point out that the Papacy at all events has 
never considered it inconsistent with its spiritual office, whether 
for better or worse, to interpose in the secular affairs of the world ; 
not always wisely, we must admit, but that is another question. 
It would not indeed be too much to say that the medieval Papacy, 
at the zenith of its power, was quite as much the political as the 
religious centre of the life of Europe. And the sturdiest Pro- 
testant need not refuse to confess—as many of the ablest Pro- 
testant or rationalist writers have freely confessed—that, whatever 
theological estimate we may entertain of “ the Petrine claims,” 
the ecumenical jurisdiction of the See of Rome was humanly 

essential for the maintenance and development of Chris- 


Civilization in the general hurly-burly which tollowed on the 


There was a wild- 


collapse of the old Roman Empire. No one has more eloquently 
illustrated that theme than M. Guizot. It is true no doubt that, 
as time went ov, and the gradual consolidation of the separate 
European States reduced to a mere nominis umbra the lofty pre- 
tensions of what had been styled by a splendid and not wholly 
baseless fiction “the Holy Roman Empire,” reconstituted by 
Charlemagne, the power of the Papacy—at once its associate and 
its rival—declined with it. The Sacerdotium and Imperium were 
the twin pillars of the great social fabric of the middle ages, 
which neither of them could support alone. Nor can it be 
denied that the desperate efforts of the Papacy to clutch at the 
obsolete temporal prerogatives which were eluding its feebler 
grasp seemed not only to signalize the loss of secular power but, 
at the same time, to imperil the spiritual claims which it had been 
too ready to identify with them, A little more caution in the employ- 
ment of thetwo-edged weapons of deposition, excommunication, and 
interdict would have better served the real interests of Rome in 
her dealings both with England and with Venice. On the other 
hand, the later Popes were constantly tempted to subordinate the 
higher obligations of their spiritual office to their interests as 
Sovereigns of a petty Italian kingdom. And hence when, a quarter 
of a century ago, the very existence of that kingdom was for the 
first time seriously threatened, it seemed to many who were neither 
fools nor fanatics that both would fall together. If Pius LX. was 
never tired of reiterating in his shrillest tones that the preserva- 
tion of the temporal power was essential to the —! independ- 
ence of the Papacy, it was hardly to be wondered at that an 
indifferent or hostile public should be ready to take him at his 
word. “The eldest daughter of the Church,” observed a keen 
and deeply religious thinker, though of very ee views, “ is 
become the eldest daughter of Voltaire,” and he went on to 
declare that the chill of death was gathering round the heart of 
the great theocracy, though the pulse of life still beat strongly in 
the extremities of its frame, and almost to predict its overthrow. 
His estimate of the situation was plausible, and many shared it at 
the time, but already experience has refuted them. In spite 
of the downfall of the Temporal Power, and in spite too of 
Pius IX.’s affirmation of its necessity, giant Pope is not yet 
reduced to the pitiful plight revealed to Curistian in the vision of 
John Bunyan two centuries ago. 

Nor is this all. There were Roman Catholics at that time who 
ventured to hint, though they were severely snubbed by the autho- 
rities for their pains, that his temporal Sovereignty was rather a 
hindrance than a help to the Chief Pastor of Christendom in the 
exercise of his sacred functions, and that he would in reality gain 
more than he would lose by being left free to consider only the 
general interests of the Church, unencumbered by secular accidents. 
They hardly perhaps went so far as to anticipate an increase of 
political influence, but they thought that the strictly ecclesiastical 
authority of the Papacy was likelier to be enhanced than dimin- 
ished when it was seen to rest on a purely moral basis. And their 
anticipations have been more than justified by the events. If 
Papal influence had reached its nadir under Pius IX. that was not 
because the little shred of Italian territory he had shown himself so 
little competent to govern was annexed in his reign to the king- 
dom of Victor Emmanuel, but because during a pontiticate of 
unprecedented length he had with the best intentions so managed 
both his spiritual and temporal affairs as to make the Papacy at 
once the béte noire and the laughing-stock of Europe, and to 
alienate the sympathies of all the deepest, devoutest, and most 
learned thinkers in his own communion. It was in fact very largely 
to the trials he endured, and to the dignity of his personal 
endurance, in spite of the undignified garrulity of his public pro- 
tests and complaints, that he owed such influence as he retained as 
well over outsiders as over his own flock, There was scarcely a 
Government in Europe, Catholic or Protestant, with which he 
had not embroiled himself; with the leading Continental State he 
had engaged himself and his Church in an internecine contest. To 
his successor accordingly he bequeathed the damnosa hereditas— 
as it then ——— a throne shorn of its temporal dignity and 
discredited by a long series of blunders, in matters both civil and 
ecclesiastical, which had not merely exposed it to the attack of 
open enemies, but had dangerously relaxed the bonds of spiritual 
allegiance, That was just ten years ago, and now the Papacy, 
though there is no sign of any coming restoration of the temporal 
power, has recovered a moral position in the world higher perhaps 
than it has held for the last two or three centuries. We say 
a moral position, for we are referring not so much to the 
direct spiritual authority of the Pope over his own subjects as 
to the indirect and external influence he has vindicated for 
the Holy See in the world. Prince Bismarck was to Pius IX. 
what Henry IV. was to Hildebrand, only that Bismarck did 
not go to Canossa, and the bishops and priests who adhered 
to the Pope had to go to — The persecution of the Church 
in Germany was both foolish and unjust—for spiritual forces 
cannot be subdued by “ blood and iron”—but there is no reason 
to question the sincerity of its author, who is free from theological 
rejudices and is not personally an irreligious man, when he 
SoNesell that it was necessary to humble the Papacy because it 
was plotting against the unity of the German Empire ; nor is it at 
all clear that he was mistaken as to the facts. Be that as it may, 
the terrible German Chancellor, on whom the late Pope expended 
so much vituperative rhetoric with less than no effect, if he bas 
not exactly gone to Canossa, has exchanged friendly letters and 
complimentary decorations with his successor, and has modified or 

noxious enactments; more than that—he went out 
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-of his way to select that successor, the present Pope, as arbitrator 
in a trou e dispute pending between Germany and Spain, 
and both parties bowed to his arbitration. 


That alone might suffice to show that the Papacy is regaining as 
well its spiritual influence as its old secular prestige in the world, 
and regaining it to all ap because it has no longer an 
secular ends of its own to serve. But that isnot all. Leo XIII. 
has just intervened, evidently at the request of the German Govern- 
ment, in the question at issue between Prince Bismarck and the 
Parliament about the Septennate. Whether indeed he does wisely 
to interpose in a question of internal policy, not ecclesiastical but 
purely secular, in order still further to conciliate the goodwill of 
the Government, and how far again in such a case his directions 
will be followed, may fairly be questioned. It is impossible not to 
feel sympathy with Dr. Windhorst’s dignified protest against the 
use of ecclesiastical authority to override the independent action 
of voters and members of Parliament within their own -y- or 
to be at all sure that in allowing it to be drawn into such a con- 
troversy Leo XIII. has not perilously compromised the future 
influence of his See. If the Septennate is to be treated as in- 
directly an ecclesiastical question, or if the Pope is to dictate 
to German Catholics what line of conduct they must shun as 
“ unpatriotic,” where are we to draw the line? But all this 
does not alter the significance of the fact that his political influ- 
ence has been invoked by a powerful Government, and is sure to 
tell at least to some extent. ‘There is another controversy of 
wider interest on which it seems probable that the Holy See will 
shortly be called upon to pronounce, and where its sentence is 
sure to be receiyed in many quarters with attention and respect. 
It may be presumed that the mettlesome Father M‘Glynn of New 
York will sooner or later see, or be made to see, his way to obey- 
ing the summons of the head of his Church to appear at Rome, 
and whether he does or not, Rome can hardly remain perma- 
nently silent in the quarrel between him and his Archbishop. 
And that quarrel involves the whole doctrine of Socialism, which 
is certainly not a merely political question but one which has 
a directly ethical bearing. The same may be said of the pre- 
sent attitude of the Irish hierarchy and priesthood in public 
affairs, which Leo XIII. has more than once condemned. And 
that is a matter in which the influence of the English Govern- 
ment might quite legitimately be brought to bear, if there were 
any recognized channel of communication, although it would of 
course be out of the question for us to solicit or accept any 
such interference of a foreign authority, however venerable, in 
detuils of internal politics as Prince Bismarck has courted in Ger- 
many. These however are simply offered as illustrations. The 
curious fact to be noted is that, while to many who are far re- 
moved from Bunyan’s theological standpoint, the Papacy seemed 
to be realizing his picture of the decrepit and toothless giant, 
“‘ stiff and crazy in his joints,” as he grins in impotent fury at his 
triumphant foes—when some have even boldly proclaimed that not 
Catholicism merely, but Christianity, is being rapidly improved off 
the face of the earth—Rome is quietly reasserting its position, as it 
has hardly done since the Reformation—and not only in religious 
matters—as the central power in Christendom. We must content 
ourselves for the present with indicating the fact without under- 
taking to account for it. Much no doubt is due to the high 
character and capacities of the reigning pontiff, but that of itself 
will not adequately explain his success. It is an achievement 
beyond the reach of human genius to galvanize a corpse. 


THE MEDIAN EYE. 


T has long been a puzzle to those who trouble themselves 
to find a rational explanation for traditions, how there origi- 
nated the idea of a race of monster men with one single eye 
in the centre of the forehead. Homer in the Odyssey twice 
refers to Polyphemus with his one eye, which Ulysses destroyed 
driving a stake into it. (Od. i. 69, ix. 383.) By inference 
rest of the Cyclopes had but one central eye, for though it 

is nowhere distinctly stated, the very name KuxAwmes seems to 


imply it. Assuming the view to be correct that the writer of 
the Gayese makes no references to any but well-known national 
legends, tradition of the Cyclopes must have been early 


familiar to Aolian and Ionian Greeks. Taken probably from the 
East, as were so many of their myths, it is interesting to notice in 
connexion with this how a median eye, in addition to paired eyes, 
is recognized in Indian mythology both Brahminical and Buddhist. 
Brahm and Siva are represented with an eye in the centre of 
the forehead as well as a pair of eyes. Siva’s attendants have it, 
Nautch girls paint one on themselves in imitation, and some of the 
sectarial markings borne by Saivas on their forehead have an oval 
typical of this third eye, bisecting the lines which distinguish the 
sect. Buddha is also represented with this eye, though very 
frequently in the idols which pole him a jewel of great value 
takes the There is in the South Kensington Museum an old 
Japanese Bodhisativa of colossal size in which the position 


however, passingly alluded to in a lecture by Mr. Baldwin ory 
an 


tion, it affords ground for curious speculation, Deeply seated in 
the human brain there is a blunt “ process” known as the pi 
gland. Unlike the rest of the brain, it is hardened by a kind of 
chalky deposit, and its significance and function have long been a 
puzzle to anatomists. One of the most celebrated speculations 
respecting it is that of Descartes, who suggested it might be the 
seat of the soul. Recent research, enlarged by studies in com- 
tive embryology, have thrown fresh light on its significance. 
No vertebrate is without it, and in different genera there is much 
difference in the extent of its development. Throughout the 
Lacertilia it is much prolonged, and in some it ends externally in 
an eye with a well-marked lens end retina, which lie just within 
an aperture of the skull known as the parietal foramen. Whether in 
lizards this is in any way an organ of actual vision is doubtful. The 
eye is covered by a scale, very difierent, however, from the surround- 
ing scales ; but even when this is sufficiently thin to be translucent, 
it is improbable the eye is of any real service. The point of inte- 
rest, however, is that structurally the eye is there, even if func- 
tionally it is valueless. In many forms lower than the vertebrates 
this median eye is met with, sometimes as the sole organ of vision 
throughout life, sometimes supplemented by paired eyes after 
passing from the embryonic to the adult state, and there are cases 
in which after the paired eyes are developed the median eye is 
lost. From the relatively large size of the parietal foramen in 
some of the huge fossil reptilia there is little doubt they had 
eflective median eyes. In living forms which have been studied 
this eye is always at the end of a prolongation of that part of the 
brain which, differing in length in other vertebrates, is the short 
and blunt pineal gland in man. In the language of embryologists 
man has either an undeveloped or a degenerate gland which else- 
where is developed into a median eye with lens and retina, and 
the essentials of what we call an ordinary eye. Whether this 
fact has any real connexion with the old Greek and still existing 
Oriental traditions or not can be only matter of conjecture. 
Possibly as regards the Brahminic trinity the successive incar- 
nations of Vishnu may afford some clue. He may very reasonably 
be supposed when in the form of a reptile to have had a median 
eye, and as the traditions existed long before written history, it is 
peer to trace how in oral handing down they became modi- 
fied, and Brahm, Vishnu, and Siva became, as they often are, so 
confused. The Oyclopes, too, were not mere mortals. They had a 
od origin. Probably the tradition which we see spread from 
reece to Japan had some common source in the far remote past. 


REVIEWS. 


McCLELLAN’S OWN STORY.* 


os materials fora history of the American Civil War are 
accumulating rapidly. ithin a year General Grant's Auto- 
biography, General Long's Memoir of General Lee, and Mr. Rice's 
curious compilation of critical eulogies on Mr. Lincoln have been 
published in America and in England. General McClellan's “Own 
Story,” as it was left nearly finished at his death, forms a valuable 
addition to the historical literature of the War. At one time Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Federal armies, afterwards Commander of 
the Army of the Potomac, General McClellan was for many months 
the most conspicuous general in the service of the North. Accord- 
ing to his own account, which is on many points corroborated by 
documents which he publishes, his dismissal and his subsequent 
exclusion from employment were acts not only of ingratitude, bat 
of gross and wilful injustice. In the early part of his campaigns 
friendly ee described him as the Young Napoleon. It 
was probably by other journalists that he was not long afterwards 
denounced as little better than a coward and a traitor. Both 
estimates of his character were absurd, and one was dishonest. 
He was greatly superior to the generals who were in favour at 
Washington, und in many bloody battles he never suffered a 
decisive defeat, It is said that Lee, in answer to a question as to 
the comparative ability of his successive opponents, expressed an 
opinion that McOlellan was the best. General Long thinks that 
e preference related only to his tactical skill, and not to his 
strategy ; but General McClellan expressly states that Lee and 
other Confederate leaders had described him as their most for- 
midable adversary. General Grant, who was, if not abler, 
incomparably more fortunate, was in the latter part of his 
career strong enough in reputation and position to disregard 
or overrule the interference with his plans of the civilians 
who thwarted McOlellan at every step. His “Own Story” 
and his letters, like almost all accounts of men by themselves, 
tend to make his character intelligible. Indefatigable in the 
discharge of his duties, resolute, and sometimes obstinate, he was 
evidently irritable, confident, perhaps with d reason, in him- 
self, and, especially in his confidential letters to his wife, habitually 
boastful. It has been already said that he was never regular! 
defeated ; but he was frequently checked by the enemy, and his 
bloodiest battles were fought to cover his retreat from the neigh- 
bourhood of Richmond to the banks of the James River. 
eulogizing his own conduct of this arduous operation he first used 
the phrase, which has since become almost proverbial, of “a 
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strategic movement to the rear.” A retreat is often far from dis- 
‘ereditable to an overmatched general, but it is generally less satis- 
“factory than an advance. The Seven Days’ battles which were 
fought in the course of the movement were creditable to both 
armies and to their commanders; but in McClellan’s daily 
accounts each separate action is described as a — though the 
enemy always remained in ion of the field. It is true that 
it was a considerable exploit to bring all the trains and baggage to 
their destination in safety. He lost about twenty guns, which 
were all taken by the Confederates in a single charge. He had 
more reason for claiming as a mn | the drawn battle of 
Antietam, inasmuch as it was followed by the unopposed return 
of the Confederate army to its own side of the Potomac. Lee 
confessed that he had suffered a political, though not a military, 
defeat when he found that no help or sympathy was to be ex- 
pected from his supposed friends in Maryland. 

McClellan’s angry and incessant complaints contrast strongly 
with the serene dignity of Lee. It happened by a remarkable 
coincidence that the Governments on both sides ditfered from their 
ablest general officers as to the best mode of conducting the war. 
General Lee could not persuade Mr. Jefferson Davis that it would 
be better to abandon the defence of Richmond and to draw the 
enemy further into the heart of the Confederacy, with the conse- 
quence of lengthening and weakening his communications. It was 
not till his last campaign, when the Confederate cause was almost 
desperate, that the Government gave Lee control over all their 
remaining forces as Commander-in-Chief. Mr. Lincoln and his 
Ministers were not less nervously anxious for the safety of Wash- 
ington, nor could their generals convince them that an important 
position is sometimes best defended by flank movements or other 
manceuvres than by offensive operations. One of their main grounds 
of quarrel with McClellan was that he insisted on advancing on 
Richmond by the way of the James River or the peninsula, instead 
of directly interposing his army between Richmond and Washington. 
As he truly says, General Grant ultimately approached Richmond 
from the South; but he had previously occupied many months 
and incurred enormous loss in a direct advance through Northern 
Virginia. Circumstances had altogether changed in the two 
years’ interval between the forced retirement of McClellan and 
the accession of Grant to supreme command. The Federal 
armies had established an indisputable superiority in the West; 
Grant disposed of forces almost unlimited in number; and 
Washington was no longer in danger. When McClellan became 
for a short time Commander-in-Chief he found the capital defence- 
less ; and the only organized army in its neighbourhood demoralized 
by the recent rout of Bull Run. The fortifications which he 
erected, and the garrison which he proposed to leave for the 
protection of Washington, in his judgment averted all danger of 
an attack; but it is not surprising that the President and his 
Ministers should have failed to appreciate the merits of McClellan's 

. He never doubted, even after the failure of his expedi- 
tion, that he had judged rightly in advancing on Richmond 
way of the peninsula between the York and the James 
ivers. He was apparently justified in attributing his re- 
to the absence of reinforcements and to the personal 
will of Mr. Stanton, the Secretary at War, and General 
Halleck, the Commander-in-Chief. At the beginning of the 
campaign Mr. Stanton suspended the enlistment of recruits ; and 
he afterwards, with the sanction of the President, withdrew 
McDowell's corps of 30,000 men from McClellan’s command. 
When the army was on the point of evacuating the peninsula 
McClellan wrote a despatch to the Secretary at War in jaageage 
which can seldom have been used by a general to his official 
superior. “If I save this army now, I tell you plainly 
that I owe no thanks to you or to any other persons in 
Washington. You have done your best to sacrifice this army.” 
He sometimes includes the President in the number of his alleged 
enemies, though he could not in the early part of the war de- 
nounce him as one of “ the abolitionist scoundrels.” Mr. Lincoln, 
Mr. Stanton, and Mr. Chase were candidates for the Republican 
nomination at the next Presidential Convention; and they all 
suspected that McClellan ype their most formidable opponent. 
He was, in fact, nominated by the Democrats in 1864; but by 
that time his services had perhaps been partially forgotten; and 
rel ay popularity had rendered all resistance to his re-elec- 
Ope: 

The President varied from time to time in his demeanour to 
McClellan. Before the beginning of the Presidential campaign he 
told the General in a personal interview that he was suspected of 
treason. The-abs ty, baseless imputation was apparently sug- 
gested by Stanton. hen McClellan with natural indignation re- 
pelled the charge, the President with some reason remarked that 

it does not seem likely.” Of Stanton’s systematic hostility to him- 
self and of Halleck’s concurrence McClellan supplies abundant 
proof. Before hisown appointment to the office Stantonalways spoke 
of the President as “ the original gorilla,” and professed to wonder 
why Du Chaillu had gone to Africa instead of to Springfield in 
search of the anthropoid monster. Even as Cabinet Miuister he, 
at least on one occasion, refused to obey an order of the President, 
and declared that he was a d—d fool for issuing it. On fit 
occasions he was not — of adapting his language to cir- 


cumstances. He told McClellan that eck, who was then ex- 
pected at Washington, was probably the greatest scoundrel and 
most hardened villain in America. “ When Halleck arrived, he 


came to caution me against Stanton, repeating almost precisely 
the same words that had employed.” About the same 


time Stanton assured a friend of Halleck’s that “he had never 
had any other than the highest respect for you (Halleck } and he 
hoped you would not imagine that he ever had.” The tary 
at War and the Commander-in-Chief acted cordially together 
whenever there was an opportunity of injuring or discrediti 
McClellan. His own opinion of them both is repeatedly pense | 
in the strongest language. “Of all men,” he says, “ whom I have 
encountered in high position, Halleck was the most pe 
stupid. It was more difficult to get an idea through his h 
than can be conceived by any one who never made the attempt. 
I do not think he ever had a correct military idea from beginning 
to end.” When General Grant was at Washington, preparing for 
the final campaign, Stanton advised him not to communicate any 
of his plans to the President, because he could never keep a secret. 
Grant adds that he not only took his advice, but extended the 
same precaution to Stanton himself and to General Halleck. 
McClellan would gladly have made himself equally independent 
of their interference. 

The story of the peninsular advance and retreat is told in much 
detail. Having a siege-train of one hundred guns, he compelled 
J. E. Johnston, the Confederate commander, to evacuate York 
Town. After a battle at Williamsburg, he at last reached the 
Chickahominy River, which was the furthest point of his offensive 
movement. ith his army astride of the river, his movements 
were impeded by a succession of inundations, and he had reason 
to believe that Stonewall Jackson, who had been engaged in 
Northern Virginia, was returning to take his army in the flank or 
rear. For reasons which are not fully explained, McClellan was 
compelled to concentrate his army on the right or further bank of 
the Chickahominy, and then to tight his way in the Seven Days’ 
battles to Harrison’s Landing on the James River, where he was 
protected by the fire of gunboats. During his stay near Richmond 
he occupied for a time the White House, formerly the residence of 
Washington, and then the property of General Lee. Having heen 
attacked by the newspapers for sparing the property of a rebel 
leader, McClellan explained that his conduct had been actuated 
by respect for the memory of Washington. “I never,” he said, 
“ saw Colonel [General] Lee in my life, and of course never made 
any arrangement with him.” Some time afterwards, when he 
was opposed to General Lee before the battle of Antietam, McClellan 
says :—‘ General Iee and I knew each other well in the days 
before the war. We had served together in Mexico, and com- 
manded against each other in the peninsula. I had the highest 
respect for his ability as a commander, and knew that he was not 
a general to be trifled with, or carelessly afforded an opportunity of 
striking a fatal blow.” It would seem that the statement that “ he 
knew Lee well” does not imply personal acquaintance. It was 
when Johnston had been wounded in one of the earliest of the Seven 
Days’ battles that Lee for the first time took the command of the 
Confederate army. His account of the obstinate struggle which 
ensued ought by those who are interested in the matter to be com- 
pared with McClellan’s. 

The retreat to Harrison’s Landing brought to a crisis the disfa- 
vour with which McClellan had long been regarded at Washi 
It was, perhaps, in consequence of some unfounded suspicion of 
his possible disobedience to orders that, instead of removing him 
from his command, Stanton and Halleck took the strange course of 
depleting his army by successive detachments of corps and brigades 
to reinforce other commanding officers. Having, in obedience to 
orders, landed at Acquia Creek in the Potomac, McClellan found 
himself at last reduced to the command of his own staff and of a 
hundred men. Some of his former troops had not yet returned from 
the James River, and he had furnished 1 large reinforcements to the 
general whom he contemptuously designates as Mr. John Pope. Soon 
afterwards Mr. John Pope was signally defeated by Lee, and the 
capital was once more uncovered. At Washington he found the 
Government in confusion and alarm, and the President gave 
McClellan a verbal order to take charge of the defence of the city. 
At a Cabinet Council Stanton reproached the President fur usurp- 
ing the functions of the Secretary at War; and Halleck in a 
written order restricted McClellan’s authority to the defence of 
Washington, still refusing to give him a command in the field. 
When the General made requisitions for ammunition, he found 
that the contents of the arsenal were in course of being packed 
for removal to New York. He countermanded the order, <n 
determined at his own risk to take the command of all the troops 
within reach. As he moved westward, collecting the stragglers 
and defeated regiments, he met Pope and McDowell riding in 
advance of their retreating forces on their way to Washington, 
He more than once says that, if McDowell had showed himself to 
his army, he would have been killed on the spot. The Govern- 
ment so far ized McClellan's position as to reproach him for 
the slowness of his advance, and for not clinging closely enough 
to the Potomac, which covered his left flank. He afterwards said 
that he fought with a halter round his neck, inasmuch as his 
enemies at Washin, 


left bank of the Potomac. Mr. Lincoln paid him a visit, rode 
with him over the battle-fields, and parted from him with a 
inst all opponents. A few 
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and Antietam he had the great advantage of reading Lee's 

general order, which had by some strange accident been 
dropped on the field. When the Confederate army retired from 
Maryland, McClellan was compelled, by want of supplies and by 
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his second in command, called on him with a written order from 
the President to turn over the command of his army to Burnside, 
and to po to New Jersey. It was believed by McClellan’s 
friends that Stanton and Halleck had persuaded Mr. Lincoln that 
McClellan might march on Washington and assume the govern- 
ment. The immediate effect of the change was to subject the 
Army of the Potomac to another crushing defeat. During the 
rest of the war McClellan was never employed, and he afterwards 
held no — office except that of Governor of New Jersey. 
Happily for himself he had a cheerful disposition, and he had 
many interests and occupations. He was an accomplished linguist, 
he travelled much in Europe, and he paid attention to some 
branches of science. He always believed that, if he had been 
trusted by the Government, the war might have been brought to 
an earlier close. If his statements are not highly coloured, 
Stanton and Halleck seem to have ignorantly or purposely 
organized defeat. F 


SIX NOVELS AND STORIES.* 


AS Common Mortals is an American novel, but not by any 
means such an one as we are used to receive from the hand 
of Mr. Henry James or any writer of that school. ‘This addition 
to American fiction is earnest and intense, transcendental, sceptical 
of orthodox forms, ay ay clever, and rather ponderous. It 
is not very easy to read, but it is worth reading. The influence 
of George Eliot is conspicuous throughout, and as the defects of 
an author's method are more apt to present themselves to the 
mind of a disciple than the splendours of his genius, the effect 
has been to overweight in the American writer a natural mode 
of expression. Pedantry is a sin, and imitation pedantry is a crime. 
The following sentence is an illustration :—‘“ Oftenest those in 
whom a base leaven works its way through fine material, are 
found avowed disciples of a peculiar doctrine which among 
the more cultivated takes its tone from Asiatic thought, retain- 
ing however an occidental energy of belief in beneficent re- 
sults of a erage nature foreign to the quietism of the 
Orientals.” This is to convey that good people are sometimes 
found believing in the quackeries of Spiritualism. The descrip- 
tion of the early life of Milly Barron, an impulsive, awkward, 
poetic, generous girl, ill-placed among a narrow-minded and con- 
ventional kindred, is so suggestive of Maggie Tuiliver and her 
immortal aunts and uncles that we are led to wonder if the 
author believes that The Mill on the Floss is a forgotten book. 
Milly is, however, a Maggie Tulliver transplanted to New England 
and placed amongst modern phases of thought, and we have the 
freshness of different surroundings. The author besides has very 
keen perceptions, sharp shrewd sense under her clouds of wordy 
moralizing, and not a little humour of her own. Milly has a 
dangerous experience in her residence at the sanatorium “‘ up at 
Vermont,” where she to seek in Spiritualism a cure for a 
disappointment in love, and where she falls into peril at the hands 
of a professor the reverse of spiritual. As Common Mortals is, 
we infer, a first novel. There is in it the self-consciousness of a 
amo and the impressionableness of a receptive mind to the 
influence of other writers. The style and tone are perhaps too 
tense for ordinary readers; but withal there is great promise and 
undoubted power in the book, and a singularly high pitch of 


ing. 
A “ Manx Story ” sounds interesting, or at least promises some- 
thing out of the common way. Such interest, in fact, as can be 
thered from The Green Hills by the Sea lies in the old Manx 
nds and stories of curious customs surviving until late years in 
the little official-ridden island which are scattered through the 
book. The story is as artless in its simplicity as one made up bya 
clever child. But there are two or three sketches of local cha- 
racters not without their touches of quaint humour. They are the 
oddities found in every rural neighbourhood where absence of sharp 
nal friction allows eccentricity to develop and abundant 
isure gives people opportunity to note it. The author's theory 
that, owing to the genial climate or the beautiful scenery or the 
vitality of old traditions, it is not easy “to take life seriously in 
the Isle of Man,” is an attractive one, but we suspect flavoured 
by patriotism. Else how can we account for the superabundance 
advocates, who form, according to himself,a large proportion 
of the population. Some of the old customs were picturesque. 
When a prisoner was being tried for his life two clergymen, the 
bishop and the archdeacon, sat on the Bench along with the 
judges or deemsters. The question put te the jury at the close of 
the trial was not, as in England, “ Guilty or not guilty?” but 
“ May the man of the chancel continue to sit?” The answer was 
“Yes” or “No.” In the latter case the clergy departed and the 
prisoner was sentenced to death. As in all countries, the Manx 
people have their traditional ways and habits, such as never 
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letting their household fire out from year's end to year's end, lest 
evil should befall them, of which they have completely forgotten 
the origin and meaning. And it appears that, even in their small 
kingdom, there are secluded nooks where the inhabitants have in- 
termarried for centuries, dress in the old Manx style, and where, 
as in some wild glens in Ireland, the elders cannot speak English. 

There used to exist a class of novel which one might call the 
“ governess novel,” in which the heroine was always lovely and 
young; oppressed by her wealthy employers, harassed by unruly 
pupils, and tormented by the admiration of insolent menials in 
plush and powder. This peerless being used to be brought into 
the drawing-room of nights to sing to the pered great, and in 
her simple white muslin, or well-worn black silk, outshone the 
professional beauties of the period. Young lords, irresistibly at- 
tracted, turned over her music-leaves and threw themselves at her 
feet at the first convenient opportunity. The “ governess novel” 
still remains, but the conditions are changed. The young ladies 
now are seldom lovely. Good looks went out among governesses 
with Jane Eyre. They are now intellectual, strong-minded, some- 
times vicious. Miss Olive Beauchamp, the governess heroine of 
Asserted but Not Proved, is not vicious, but she is terribly strong- 
minded. She talls of the rights of women in season and out of 
season ; during her brief hours of rest on half-holidays she trifles 
under the shade of trees with Dante and the Novum Organum; 
and she quotes Latin and French with more frequency than 
correctness. There is not much in Asserted but Not Proved 
besides Miss Beauchamp’s orations and the tiresome maunderings 
of a farmer's wife, one of the crowd who have arisen since Mrs, 
Poyser’s day to show how difficult of imitation is that type of 
nature. But Olive talks herself into a good marriage, and says 
good-bye to teaching little boys and girls for the present. If we 
may borrow a phrase from the author—a phrase “ too dear for our 
possessing ””—we should say her book was “ of the calibre weak.” 

Miss Alice Corkran’s pretty little volume, with its gilded edges, 
does not belie by its contents its attractive outward appearance. 
The four stories it consists of are marked by grace, tender feeling, 
and delicate humour. It is the second of these which gives its 
title to the book—a departure from old-fashioned form in which 
Miss Corkran seems to follow the example set by Mr. Andrew 
Lang in The Wrong Paradise. The Pong Philistine is a 
charming novelette. Mr. Freshmead, a young Oxford man of 
discretion, taste, and culture, and a disciple of Mr. Ruskin, whom 
he names his “ Master,” succeeds to an estate, and comes down 
to be squire of the village. He feels at once what his mission is 
to be. He has to open the rustic mind to the True, the Beauti- 
ful. Some frescoes in the village church of an appalling nature 
present themselves at the outset as a serious difliculty, They 
are frightful, but they are the pride of the neighbourhood, and 
especially are they the cherished treasures of the late artist's 
granddaughter. ‘To educate this young lady out of her mis- 
directed prejudice becomes Mr. Freshmead’s task; but in fulfilling 
it he himself learns another and a sweeter lesson—to love the 
ro It is all very pretty indeed. The three other tales are 

id in France. Here Miss Corkran falls occasionally into the 
mannerism of using French locutions which seems to beset some 
English writers in telling French stories. In spite of it, the 
reader is pleased by the bright and tender pathos of the sketches 
and by the judicious proportion maintained between the subject 
and the treatment. 

The task of forming an estimate of the qualities of Ruhainah is 
to some extent simplitied by the aid of an ingenuous preface, which 
informs us that “ ‘Vhis interesting love-story is written by a well- 
known Orientalist,” and that the little volume, “ whilst it contains 
an exciting love-story, full of the most graphic incidents, gives the 
most trustworthy details of the religion, the manners, and the 
social customs of that remarkable race, who in the days of Mahomed 
of Ghagner conquered Hindoostan, and who in more recent times 
have so successfully resisted the invading armies of Great Britain.” 
Whether this disinterested opinion emanates from the publisher of 
the work in question, or from the “ well-known Orientalist ” who 
wrote it, does not appear. However that may be, we find on read- 
ing further that the story is told with some spirit, if with 
small literary skill, and takes us into regions strange and interest- 
ing. Early in the first chapter we come upon our old friend Shere 
Aly, whose movements not so many years ago in connexion with 
our Eastern policy and the “scientitic frontier” seemed so mo- 
mentous. He plays, however, no part in the “exciting love- 
story,” and is heard of no more after the mention of his name, 
Major rnard, an English oflicer sent into the 
Khyber on a mission to investigate some atrocious outrages on 
British troops, is received at an Afghan fort by Abdullah, the 
chief, and falls in love with Rubainah, the “ Fair Maid of Herat,” 
supposed daughter of the chieftain. Ruhainah, however, is an 
English girl, taken in battle when an infant by Abdullah, and 
brought up as his own. The courtship of Bertram and Rubainah 
is enlivened by “ graphic incidents,” such as the preface promises ; 
attempted poisonings in dishes of plau, repeated assassinations, 
attempted abductions, rescues, and the like, but ends happily in 
marriage, and escape to British protection, We cannot say that 
the snatches of native poetry, introduced possibly to temper the 
painful nature of these vicissitudes, are very seductive :— 

O! rare virtue and beautiful natural trait, 
Which never will change by the change of estate ! 
When clad in his armor and prepared for the fray, 
The army rejoiceth, and winneth the day. 


Thus Ruhainah would “ sing so sweetly in the words of the Arab 
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tess.” Some peculiarities of spelling and the recurrence of 
oe s like “The Rustum of Hert, sir, is a remarkable man,” 
would seem to point to Transatlantic authorship; or perhaps 
editorship; as the preface informs us that the “ well-known 
Orientalist” has resided for many years amongst the Afghan 

le. 
Poland Blake is a short American novel dating back two-and- 
twenty years, and entering, as most American stories of that 
time do more or less, into details of the Civil War. Captain 
Blake is a good specimen of the New Englander, strong, quiet, 
and honest, hating war and all its concomitants, but going at once 
into the ranks in defence of his country and his beliefs, sacri- 
ficing much of his own ambition to follow his military duty, 
and refusing all State pay for doing it. He may be called the 
good genius of the story, while Richard Darnell, the hand- 
some, pleasure-loving Virginian, who gambles away his patri- 
mony, swindles his family, and betrays his country by selling 
secret information to the Federals while in the Confederate 
service, stands for the evil genius. In the description of the 
Wynne domestic interior the formal courtliness of old Madam 
Wynne, the aspirations of Olivia her granddaughter, and the 
morbid humours of the being with the uncomfortable name 
Octopia, we are perpetually haunted by suggestions of the my-ti- 
cism of Hawthorne and the psychological speculations of Wendell 
Holmes. The imitation, if imitation it can be called, is probably 
unconscious and the result of mental bias rather than of inten- 
tional following. Dr. Weir Mitchell’s style is refined, and the 
little story, though slight, is very clever and striking. 


WOLTMANN AND WOERMANN’S HISTORY OF PAINTING.* 


HE second volume of this very comprehensive work has been 
produced under somewhat altered conditions, owing to the 
death of one of the joint authors. Dr. Woltmann left behind him 
only a very small part age for the press, and but scanty notes 
for any of the remainder, Hence by iar the greater share of the 
labour required for this very copious compilation has fallen to 
Dr. Woermann, who, however, has been assisted in the sections 
on the schools of Venice, Ferrara, and Bologna by Hubert 
Janitschek, an able student of Italian art and an intimate friend 
of the late Dr. Woltmann. 

As a translation this volume deserves high praise, and though 
it has not had the advantage, which the first volume had, 
of Mr. Sidney Colvin’s editing, yet his place has been on 
the whole well supplied by the translator Clara Bell, who has 
greatly increased the value of the book for English readers by 
adding a large number of references to paintings in English 

leries. These additions are — useful,as the original authors 

not seem to have possessed much personal acquaintance with 
other galleries than the chief ones of Germany and Italy. Few 
foreign writers except the late Dr. Waagen seem to have realized 
how rich England is in fine paintings of all the chief schools; only 
those who year after year visit the exhibition of “Old Masters” 
can really know how large is the number of fine works of art 
which pour in an apparently inexhaustible stream from country 
houses in every part of Britain. Many of these are, however, in- 
accessible to strangers, and a foreign writer may fairly be excused 
for knowing little about them, but with regard to the National 
Gallery of London the case is different. 

Owing especially to the acquisitions of the last twenty years, it 
now occupies a foremost rank among the great collections of the 
world. in one respect—namely, in that of possessing one or more 
representative examples of almost every school of the world—the 
National Gallery is quite unrivalled, and therefore is exceptionally 
worthy of attention on the part of all students of art history. 
Moreover, in several instances it contains the finest existing easel 
picture of special masters, The St. Sebastian of Antonio Pollaiuolo, 
the “ Death of Procris” by Piero di Cosimo, the St. Jerome by 
Cosimo Tura, the Lazarus by Sebastiano del Piombo, the Friar 
by Zurbaran, the “ Avenue” by Hobbema, and some others, 
are to be rivalled by no other works of the same men. Again, 
in some cases the National Gullery is quite preeminent in its 
wealth of paintings by one artist. For example, a visit to 
- London is absolutely necessary for any one who wishes to know 
and appreciate Crivelli; no picture by him is to be seen in his 
native city, while the National Gallery boasts of the possession 
of no less than twenty of his finest works. Thirteen of these are 
framed together in one immense retabl-., but originally did not all 
belong to the same altar-piece. The, facts make it necessary 
that foreign writers, especially on Italian art, should in future 
not pass over the English national collection as lightly as they 
have hitherto been inclined to do. 

The first portion of this history of the Renaissance is devoted 
to the German and Flemish schools, which, as far as concerns the 
bare facts, are treated at considerable length in a very careful and 
satisfactory manner; more so, in fact, than the rest of the work, 
as might naturally be ex from its German authorship. No 
doubt in a book of this kind anything like gush or florid writi 
would be out of place; but, nevertheless, it is irritating to find 


* History of Painting. From the German of the late Dr. Alfred 
Woltmann and Dr. Karl Woermann. Vol. II. The Painting of the 
pa Translated by Clara Bell. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, & 


the most lovely pictures coldly dismissed with a curt catalogue- 
like mention, probably in many cases use the writer only 
knows the picture he is speaking of from an engraving or photo- 
ph. 

eo" of the most beautiful paintings in the whole world—Jan 
Van Eyck’s Madonna in the Louvre—is described thus :—* In 
the Madonna from Autun, with the Chancellor Rollin kneeling 
as donor, the portrait is admirable, the Virgin almost ugly, the 
Child pitiable, the scene and — quite lovely.” This ex- 
quisite miniature painting is really, both in design and colour, 
such a marvel of art that no words seem adequate to describe 
it; it seems an epitome of the merits of all schools, com- 
bining the perfect flesh modelling of Da Vinci with the gorgeous 
jewel-like colour of the Venetians and the perfect minute- 
ness of finish in which the Van Eycks stand quite alone. The 
distant landscape, with the broad gleaming river winding among 
wooded hills past cities rich with the towers and pinnacles 
of cathedrals and smaller churches, the whole lit up with the 
warm glow of sunset which seems to make the very air | Barnet 
all this is full of qualities which even Turner in his best days 
never surpassed. A novel explanation is given of the inscription 
of the almost equally wonderful picture by Jan Van Eyck in the 
National Gallery—the portrait of Giov. Arnolfini, the Lucca 
merchant and his wife, “in a concave mirror on the wall in the 
background a door is reflected with two persons coming into the 
room; one of these, as the inscription tells us, is the painter him- 
self—Johannes de Eyck fuit hue.” Van Eyck was no learned 
clerk, and it seems far more probable that this is simply a blunder 
for fecit hoe. 

It is to be regretted that the whole subject of English art is 
omitted from this otherwise comprehensive work. Few English 
writers, and certainly no foreign ones, seem to realize the 
fact that in the thirteenth century, under the enthusiastic 
patronage of Henry III., England possessed a school of painters 
who, both for nobility of conception and technical qualities, 
were quite equal, if not superior, to those of any other country 
at the same time. The paintings executed in honour of 
Henry III.’s marriage with Eleanor of Castile in 1236 on the 
walls of the “Painted Chamber” in the royal Palace of West- 
minster were a most noble series of scenes from the Old and New 
Testament, with stately life-sized figures of Saints and Virtues on 
the sides of the window recesses. Some scanty fragments, saved 
from the fire which in the present century destroyed what re- 
mained of this magnificent palace, and some drawings published 
by the Society of Antiquaries, show us what the splendour of the 
whole must have been, far surpassing in decorative richness any 
of the mural paintings of Italy in that century or the next. An 
almost incredible splendour of effect was produced by the elaborate 
technique of these wonderful paintings and others in the same 
palace of rather later date. Backgrounds, architectural accessories, 
and the rich draperies of each figure, some thousands in number, 
were all modelled in delicate relief by means of carved wooden 
stamps applied to the gesso groundwork while it was yet soft. 
Patterns of almost microscopic minuteness were thus applied to 
the whole wall surfaces of the stately halls of the palace; these 
reliefs were then covered with thick gold leaf, and over that 
transparent oil colours were applied, so that the brilliant gold 
shone through the crimson and blue over-paintings with a splendour 
of effect only to be equalled by that of the translucent enamels 
of the Italian silversmiths. The face, hands, and other parts 
where opaque colour was used were painted with great delicacy 
of touch and with true nobility of drawing. Much is to be 
learned from the very complete set of accounts of the expenses of 
this gorgeous decoration, from which, aided by a few existing 
fragments, some notion can be gained of the magnificence of this 
English palace in the days of its greatest glory. Moreover, the 
details of Henry III.’s lavish expenditure throw much light on the 
question of the early use of oil media. 

MM. Woltmann and Woermenn give @ very scanty and partly 
erroneous notion of the gradual introduction of oil painting—they 
say, “As oil paint was slow in drying, it had (before the Van 
Eycks) been used only for mural painting and not employed for 
easel pictures, or, at any rate, only occasionally.” Now the real 
fact was exactly the reverse of this; a movable easel picture 
could be put to dry in the sun or open air, while a wall painting 
could only be dried by the difficult and costly process of holding 
charcoal braziers up to the wall bit by bit. The charcoal for 
this purpose, and the labour of applying it, form very important 
items in the cost of the Westminster Palace decorations, in spite 
of the oil pigments only being used where a transparent colour 
was needed to cover the gold leaf. Thus we find that the ex- 
quisitely delicate pictures of saints and scenes of Christ's miracles 
on the wooden altar frontal of Westminster Abbey Church were 
painted chiefly, if not wholly, with an oil medium. These beau- ~ 
tiful little pictures, in a much injured state still preserved in the 
Abbey Church, were executed by an English painter almost before 
Giotto had begun to paint, and yet are quite equal in beauty and 
finish to the best of his small predella pictures, with which alone 
it is fair to compare them. It seems probable that the real ad- 
vance made by the Van Eycks was the discovery of good driers, 
which made the heat of the sun or of a fire unnecessary to dry 
their pictures, and not so much, as the authors suggest, that they 
introduced the “ method of painting over and into wet colour.” 

A careful study of the Westminster documents, now preserved 
in the Record Office, is indispensable for the student of the early 
technique of medieval painting, With regard to the great 
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Flemish contem of the Van Eycks, Rogier Van der 
Weyden, the authors adopt a theory somewhat different from the 
usual one, which makes Van der Weyden to have been a pupil of 
the older Flemish painters, They point out that Rogier was a 
native of Tournay, and a pupil of an unknown painter named 
Robert Campin. “No connexion,” they say, “can be proved to have 
existed between the schools of Van Eyck and Van der Weyden, 
though it isprobable that the painters were personally acquainted.” 
The internal evidence of Van der Weyden’s works would, how- 
ever, lead to a different conclusion; ard, if one may trust the 
accepted attribution of his works, such as the magnificent retable 
at Madrid, there must have been a very distinct influence exerted 
on his style by the Van Eycks. The only work somewhat doubt- 
fully attributed to Van der Weyden in our national collection is 
por | remarkable for combined force and delicacy of touch. This 
is the deposition of Christ's body in the tomb, a very beautiful 
picture of somewhat unusual technique; it is painted wholly in 
tempera, on unprimed and even unbleached linen; the pigments 
are very thinly applied, with the one exception of the drapery 
painted in rich blue smalto, which is laid on in considerable body, 
just as one sees it in all the illuminated MSS. of the same and 


_ earlier date. 


The authorship of pictures of this school is especially difficult 
to trace. ‘The writers, however, do good service in exposing the 
wholly mythical character of a supposed younger Rogier Van der 
Weyden, to whom some extremely beautiful paintings in the 
National Gallery are attributed ; among them the seated figure of 
a reading Magdalen, which for magnificent wealth of colour is one 
of the chief gems of the English collection. The great Van der 
‘Weyden had a son who was a painter, but his name was Peter, 
not Rogier, and none of his works are known. The only younger 
Rogier of the family lived into the middle of the sixteenth century, 
and must bave painted in a quite different style. 

The early art history of Spain is disposed of in a very short 
chapter. No mention is made of one of the best or rather least 
bad painters of the Spanish Renaissance. This was Juan de 
Juanes, a native of Valencia, who seems to have been a careful 
but feeble copyist of Francia of Bologna. His pictures are the 
only relief among the many daubs of the pictu ery at 
Valencia, and there are also many of his best works in the Madrid 
collection. During the fifteenth century Spain, like Naples, pos- 
sessed no artists of any real ability, and the wealthy picture-lovers 
in both kingdoms eagerly bought up the noble works of the Van 
Eycks and their school. Luckily for the art student, the Spaniards 
have not imitated the unscrupulous vanity of the Neapolitans, who 
have invented the names and lives of a number of wholly mythical 
Neapolitan painters and sculptors, in order to conceal the complete 
absence of any native art talent. 

The history of the Renaissance of painting in Italy is treated in 
a sketchy manver, which is necessarily somewhat dull—the 
immense extent of the subject prohibiting a detailed treatment of 
any part of it, thus making it impossible to give more than a mere 
outlined account of the lives and works even of the most important 
painters. This is more especially the case in the English edition, 
which is considerably abridged from the original German in the 
lives of Raphael, Michel Angelo, Titian, other painters, who 
form the subject of easily accessible separate monographs. In the 
main this division of the work will be useful to those who are not 
prepared to go deeply into the subject, and may be valuable, in 

ite of its rather dreary character, in awakening an interest in 

subject which will lead to more detailed study. In some cases 
the authors write with very inadequate appreciation of the merits of 
an artist ; this is especially the case with their account of the great 
Umbrian Piero della Francesca (or degli Franceschi), a painter who 
by his subtle spirituality of motive, delicate modelling, and tender 
silvery grey tones, exerts a charm which it is impossible to express in 
words. No mention even is made of his finest easel picture, a very 
noble composition of the Madonna enthroned between standing 
saints, with the Duke Federigo di Montefeltro kneeling at her feet 
asthe donor. This wonderful picture, which is in the Brera at Milan, 
is catalogued as being the work of Fra Carnovale, ashadowy persona 
to whom no existing picture can really be attributed, though he 
is in several cases taken as the author of a painting by Piero della 
Francesca. This is the case with the fine panel of St. Michael and 
the devil in the English National Gallery, which is clearly 
the work of the same hand as the Nativity and Baptism of Christ, 
which are acknowledged to be by Piero. The Brera altar-piece 
is one of the most perfect uctions of the fifteenth century in 
Italy, alike remarkable for its delicate beauty of tone, its loveliness 
of expression, and its highly religious spirit. It is disappointing 
to find that MM. Woltmann and Woermann accept the usual attri- 
bution to Melozzo da Forli of the very graceful paintings of 
“ Music” and “ Rhetoric” in the National Gallery. These, with 
the two other allegorical figures of the same series in the Berlin 
and Windsor collections, are — the work of a quite different 
hand from the well-authenticated portrait fresco of Sixtus IV. 
in the Vatican. The whole style of the former pictures, as well as 
the architectural details of the thrones in which the figures sit, 
show a distinctly later hand than that of Melozzo. It is impossible 
to say who was the real author of this fine series ; in some respects 
they suggest a Venetian origin, and have a vague resemblance to 
the style of Carpaccio. If Dr. Woermann had seen the glorious 
painting of the Martyrdom of St. Sebastian, the masterpiece of 
Antonio Pollaiuolo, in the National Gallery, since its recent 
cleaning, he would hardly have called it cold in execution or 


Wanting in good flesh texture, The cleaning of this noble painting | Child. 


has brought to light a most unexpected splendour of colour, in- 
tensely deep and rich, in the crimson AL ms of the chief fore- 
ground figure, and a wonderful subtlety of tone in the pale 3 
of the other drapery, skilfully arranged so as to throw into relief 
the warm flesh tints of the saint’s nude figure. The same 

has rendered more distinct the curiously studied arrangement of 
the main lines of the composition, which form a carefully con- 
trived pyramid with a slightly curved base, evidently devised 
to suit its special surroundings as the retable of the altar 
in the Pucci Chapel. Speaking of the brilliant jewel-toned 
picture of the Madonna and angels, also in the National Gallery, 
which in the Catalogue is attributed to the same hand, Dr. 
Woermann wiites, “Here we are able to compare it imme- 
diately with the St. Sebastian, and the identity of handling, 
modelling, and technique seems to be complete, as well as the cha- 
racter of the type and the arrangement of the landscape.” In its 
present state the St. Sebastian in its rich so't colouring bears no 
resemblance whatever to the glowing jewel-like tones of the 
Madonna; and we think that for the future it must be impossible 
to attribute these two very splendid paintings to the same hand. 
A far more probable suggestion is that both the Madonna and the 
Tobias and the Ge attributed to Pollaiuoloin the National 
Gallery Catalogue) issued from the bottega of Verrocchio at the 
time when Leonardo da Vinci and Lorenzo da Oredi were num- 
bered among his pupils. An angels head, with curled 
golden hair, in the onna picture strongly suggests the early 
touch of Da Vinci, both in the exquisite expression of the face and 
the drawing of the shining locks of hair. 

The translator has omitted to note that Lord Suffolk's replica of 
Da Vinci's “ Vierge aux rochers” has been for some time one of 
the chief glories of our national collection, Dr, Woermann’s 
remarks on these two pictures show very little acquaintance 

irgin nm comple cove wi umsy repainting, 
but the other parts ont in Da Vinci's finest manner. The dit- 
ference between the two paintings seems to show that the English 
one was begun first. All the alterations visible in the Louvre 

icture are changes for the better—such as the unconcealed right 

and of the angel, the more delicate folds of the orange drapery of 
the Virgin, and the extended sky-line above the rocks. That the 
English replica is, as well as that in the Louvre, a genuine work 
of Da Vinci is borne witness to by the strongest internal evidence, 
as well as by the almost contemporary statement of Lomazzo. To 
the existence of similar same 
work, we may suggest that inci began upon the English one, 
but, not bala completely satisfied with the composition, laid it 
aside before it was quite complete, and started afresh upon a new 
painting for the French king. Parts of the National Gallery picture, 
such as the drapery of the kneeling angel, are still merely sketched 
in ; and other parts, such as the hand and foot of the infant Christ, 
show alterations which have not been very successfully carried 
out. The smooth, enamel-like surface, which Da Vinci was so 
fond of, made it specially difficult to correct or alter; and hence 
the painter, being anxious to do his best for his royal patron, was 
induced to undertake the labour of starting on a fresh panel, which 
would be disfigured by no awkward patchings. 

The whole of this volume is copiously illustrated with drawings 
of very unequal merit. The facsimiles of German engravings are 
perfectly satisfactory ; but the woodcuts from the finest Italian 
pictures are mostly dull and spiritless, though they are ver 
— in giving some notion of the general composition of 
work, 

On the whole, this work is one which well deserves reproduc- 
tion in English, and Clara Bell may be warmly congratulated on 
eee Se arr labours both as a translator and as an 

itor. 


ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH POPULAR BALLADS.* 


ROFESSOR CHILD is building himself a monument much 
more durable than bronze. His edition of the English and 
Scottish Ballads has reached its fourth volume, and is an example 
to all editors, a delight of all ballad-loving men, and an honour to 
the Riverside Press (Cambridge, Mass.) Though Mr. Child gives 
us so much, he never, as is the wont of editors, gives us what is 
rere but sticks to desirable variants, to brief notes, and 
only what is needful by way of introduction. 

The fourth volume, in spite of these merits, is not one of the 
most interesting. All ballads are not on the level of “Olerk 
Saunders,” “ The Wife of Usher's Well ” (we trust that Mr. Ohild 
has seen Miss Burne’s Shropshire variant), “ Kinmont Willie,” the 
“ Bonny Hind,” and others of the finest quality. An editor has to 
take them as they come and do them justice. 

The new volume opens with “Child Maurice,” turning on that 
antique plot of the husband jealous of the young man who proves 
to be not the lover, but a near kinsman of his wife's. Child 
Maurice is the son of the Baron’s wife by an old intrigue of her 
girlhood. Even this explanation does not seem exactly calculated 
to mollify a bold Baron's manners, and prevent them from being 
ferocious. However, after cutting off a supposed rival's head, and 
throwing it to your wife, who recognizes your stepson and expires, 
a revulsion of feeling is not unnatural. A recent visitor to the 


* English and Scottish Popular Ballads, Edited by Francis James 
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French penal settlement in New Caledonia, by the way, found a 
Breton convict expiating a performance of this sort. The Bretons 
to be rich in survivals. “Child Maurice” (alias “ Bob 
orice” in Motherwell’s the plot for Home's for- 
gotten play of Douglas, and this brought the ballad into literary 
notoriety. Some one advertised for any lost verses that might 
float in popular memory, and was rewarded by the following queer 
— of ballad “ restoration ” as pensteat by our great-grand- 


His hair was like the threeds of gold, 
Drawne frae Minerva’s loome ; 

His tipps like roses drapping dew, 
His breath was a’ perfume. 


His brow was like the mountain snae, 
Gilt by the morning beam, 

His cheeks like living roses glow, 
His een like azure stream. 


Percy positively introduces this rubbish into his copy, for the 
éighteenth century was nothing if not uncritical, “In June 
1757 (?)” (Mr. Child, perhaps, has the Quarterly Reviewer before 
his eyes, and gives his date with a note of doubt), Gray writes to 
Mason, “I have got the old Scotch ballad on which Douglas was 
founded ; it is divine, and as long as from hence to Aston.” It 
somewhat mars the divinity of ballads that they have rather a trick 
of being “ as long as from hence to Aston,” or, as it may be other- 
wise stated, “‘as long as from June to Jericho.” But ballads have 
no other points in common with the noble works that 


stretch from here to Mesopotamie, 
A thing imagination boggles at. 


4 Gil Morice,” it is called in one of its Scotch forms, became so 
pular that it was localized (like the Douglas Tragedy on the 
uglas Burn, or the place where Hellé fell into the sea) in 

Stirlingshire. One odd variant is 


Child Noryce is a clever young man, 
He wavers like the wind. (Motherwell’s MS.) 


‘Of course this is nonsense, unless we are to sup that Child 
Noryce, though a clever young man, was one of those political 
<coneys who were styled “ Waverers.” Much better (though too 
familiar) is another of Motherwell’s MS, variants :— 


Bob Norice is to the grein-wud gane, 
He is awa’ wi’ the wind, 

His horse is siller-shod afore 
In the shynand gowd behind. 


Please observe this opulence of the rarer metals (a popular note 
—— in Homer) surviving in modern literary shape in the 


Duke Humphrey greatest wealth computes, 
And sticks, they say, at nothing, 
He wears a pair of silver 


And golden underclothing ! 


“ Barbara Allan ” comes here, just as Mr. Pepys “in perfect plea- 
sure was to hear her” (“ Knipp,” we regret to say) sing her little 
Scotch song of “ Barbara Allan” (Jan. 2, 1666). The cruelty of 
Barbara is well illustrated by her hasty and discouraging diagnosis 
at the bedside of her ill-fated admirer— 

Young men, I think you’re dying. 

Who can marvel that 
All her friends cried out amain, 
Unworthy Barbara Allan. 

We now come to a series of homicidal ballads, in which young 
dadies are drowned, as by Young Benjie, and husbands stab their 
wives, and promptly expire in a ped remorse, or are slain 
by their own sons for the slaying of the lady. The orphan in 
* Jellon Grame” is almost exactly in the position of Orestes, As 
will be remembered, Orestes killed his mother for killing his 
father. Grame junior (Christian name unknown) killed his father 
for killing his mother. Cheerfulness is not restored by Fair Mary 
of Wallington. Five of Mary’s sisters had died in giving birth 
to their first infant, and theirs was probably the family “in which 
it was hereditary not to have any children.” Mary rather acquires 
an aversion to matrimony, but no man may deal with his fate :— 


The man, she said, would marry me 
I count bim but a fool, 

To marry me at Whitsuntide, 
And bury me at Yule. 


There is a Breton variant of a seigneur named Pontplancoat, 
“ unco wastefu’ in wives.” All his children (five) have been born 
in the manner of Indra and of Set, and all his wives lie together 
in the family vault. The ballad, in England, is localized among 
the Fenwicks of Wallington. Mr. Child here, by the way, uses 

the word “ authenticable,” which may be good American and is 
certainly convenient, but which cannot be said to be English. In 
“ Bonny Bee Hom” we observe one of the rare geographical 
allusions to the undiscovered sea-coast of Bohemia :— 


She thought her love was to sea 
And landed in Bahome. r 


Olearly Bohéme. 
“ Lamkin,” of which there are many variants, appears to be a 
guoral ballad directed against the practice of deferrieg payment of 


tradesmen’s bills. Lamkin himself was a very awful kind of 


dun :— 
* Oh, what blude is this,” he says, 
“ That lies in the bower ? ” 
“It is your lady’s heart’s blude 
Where Lamkin he slew her,” 


“ He has built Lord Wearie a castle, 
But payment he gat nane.” 


In one variant come a very quaint omen. We all know the ring- 
stone which blackens, the sword or comb which bleeds, the beer 
which turns muddy (ancient Egyptian) when the beloved is in 
danger. The very Australian blacks have a form of this super- 
stition, In “Lamkin” the omen is one familiar to Peggotty :— 
I wish my wife and bairns 
May be all well at home; 
For the buttons on my waistcoat 
They winna bide on. 


Modern men are rather apt to blame than feel anxious about their 
wives when buttons “ winna bide on,” but leap off one after the 
other, comme les boutons de Panurge. ‘ The Maid Freed from the 
Gallows ” (Spanish, Icelandic, Russian, Wendish, Esthonian, and 
other variants are given) is a popular form of the Alcestis idea. 
The maid is to be ransomed, not by some one dying in her place, 
but merely for money. Her kindred all decline to buy her off, 
but her lover does, The theme, as Mr. Child remarks, is that 
“Love is stronger than blood ”—a simple idea which might be 
made into song anywhere without borrowing or transmission. 
The puzzle about the diffusion of stories only begins to be difficult 
when the ideas are not simple and when the plot iscomplex. The 
ballad has dwindled (Variant F) into a child’s game. “The Gay 
Goss-hawk” is familiar to all readers of Gérard de Nerval as 
“Les Trois Capitaines” in La Bohéme galante. “Johnie Scot” 
should interest fencers. Johnie had an intrigue with the daughter 
of the King of England (the ballad is not so inaccurate as to call 
her Princess of Wales), and was obliged to fight an Italian swash- 
buckler, otherwise called the Tailliant. Pray observe the pecu- 
liarity of the Italian school of fence, with its “ wiley turns and 
desperate bounds.” 
: And they began at eight o’clock of the mornin; 
And they fought three, 
Till the Tailliant, like a swallow swift, 
Owre Johnnie’s head did flee. 
But Johnnie, being a clever young boy, 
He wheeled round about, 
And on the point of Johnnie’s broadsword, 
The Tailliant he slew out. 


“ ¢Sharp work,’ says Bulbo.” 

M. Cosquin has lately been arguing that the idea of wearing a skin, 
which confers on the wearer the characteristics of the animal— 
serpent, ape, or what not—is purely Indian. Ina ballad from Snarra 
Voe, in Shetland, we find the notion very much at home. The 
“ Finns,” people of a submarine land, rise to the surface of the sea 
by wearing the skins of seals, “which then they are wont to lay 
off, and, having divested themselves of it, they are just like men 
and women. [If this integument be taken away from them, they 
cannot pass through the sea again and return to their proper 
abode.” These ideas are common all over the world, are part of 
the usual confusion of early thought, and are expressed both in 
magic and ritual. They are no more peculiarly Indian than meta- 
morphosis itself, perhaps the most widely diffused of all super- 
stitious beliefs. 

This volume has a useful supplement of additions and cor- 
ee We wish Mr. Child good speed with the remainder of 


because 


IRISH AND CORNISH HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES.* 


OLONEL WOOD-MARTIN has produced a book of much 
interest “in a department of Archwology hitherto,” he says, 
“almost unnoticed in Ireland, except in the Proceedings, Cata- 
logues, and Journals of various learned Societies.” His aim has 
been to bring together and to condense the scattered information 
that has been furnished by the explorers of Irish lake-dwellings, 
and to render it “acceptable to archwologists, and perchance 
agreeable to the general reader”; and he has succeeded in maki 
it pleasant reading enough, though ever and anon he lays him 
open to the charge of a weakness for somewhat trite poetical quo- 
tations. We really do not want to hear again that “thro’ the 
ages one increasing purpose runs,” &c. Nevertheless, “ the general 
reader” may like this, Readers, general or otherwise, will at any 
rate like illustrations, which have been reproduced from 
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various sources, such as the Royal Irish Acideny, the Royal His- 
torical and Archeological Association of Ireland, and others. 


Some of the woodcuts represent objects of no small artistic 7. 
Such are the incised and once enamelled bronze sword-shea' 
found about 1882 in the crannog of Lisnacroghera, county Antrim, 
the disc-headed pin from Ballinderry, and some of the bronze 
brooches, one of the most striking being the hinge-brooch from 
Ardakillen, which is figured at p. 117. The bronze ferrule of a 
wre which came, like the sword-sheaths, from the crannog 

Lisnacroghera, is noticeable for its remarkable ornamentation, a 
combination of classic and Celtic styles. 

Colonel Wood-Martin begins with a sketch of “the aspect of 
Erin” some thousands of years ago, and a general notice of the 
lake and marsh dwellings of countries. In Switzerland, to 
which these dwellings “ were for some time popularly supposed to 
belong exclusively,” they divide themselves into three classes :— 
first, pile dwellings, resting upon piles driven into the bottom of 
the lake; secondly, frame pile dwellings, in which the piles were 
fixed into split trunks lying horizontally along the bottom; thirdly, 
= dwellings, raised by layers of faggots alternating with 

wood, clay, gravel, and stones, till the top reached the re- 
uired level above the surface of the water; the whole was then 

und together by piles driven in around, and was overlaid with a 
wooden floor, upon which the dwellings were erected. “ This 
construction bears a close family resemblance to the Irish type, in 
which the huts stood, so to speak, on terra firma, and not en lair, 
above the surface of the water.” Such a dwelling—three huts on 
an artificial island, surrounded with a stockade—is shown in the 
frontispiece, “ideally restored from inspection of numerous sites,” 
Crannog, an ancient and now revived term for the Irish lake- 
dwelling, is said to be derived from crann, a tree, and it is 
doubtful whether the word was originally applied to the timber 
framework of the island or to the wooden huts upon it; but it is 
now generally taken to include both island and dwelling. The 
word was known in Scotland also,—thus in a document of 1608, 
concerning the surrender of some rebellious clans, it is ordered 
that “ the haill houssis of defence, strongholdis and cranokis in the 
oo perteining to them and their forsaidis sal be delyveret to his 

aiestie.” The frontispiece shows a wholly insular crannog, 
approachable only by boat. This complete disconnexion from the 
land has often been considered as a characteristic feature of Irish 
lake-dwellings ; but it was not an invariable one, as in many cases 
remains have been found of pile gangways and of what appear to 
have been stone causeways. Of the huts, many remains have been 
found ; two almost perfect specimens, constructed of oak beams, 
were discovered, buried under seventeen feet of peat, at Kilnamaddo, 
— Fermanagh. ‘They were very low, the side walls scarcely 
four feet in height, and they might be looked upon rather as lairs 
for sleeping in, than dwellings in the modern sense of the word.” 
But a page further on, the author, speaking, it would seem, of the 
same huts (though here his language is not quite clear), mentions 
a suggestion that they were only used as storehouses, Another 
interesting specimen of a hut was found in 1833 in the bog 
of Drumkelin, county Donegal. This structure was nine feet high, 
but was divided into two stories, each about four feet in height. 
With it were found a piece of a leather sandal, a flint arrow- 
head, and a wooden sword—implements pointing to a very early 
period, when metal, if known at all, was so precious that ordi 
Weapons were occasionally at least formed out of hard wood. In 
comparatively modern times the timber dwellings, rectangular or 
circular, were in some instances replaced by stone castles, such as 
that still existing in Lough Bola. The opinion has been frequently 
advanced that crannogs were from the first merely — of 
refuge in case of hostile incursion; but this view is combated by 
our author :— 

The t mass of + +» and remains of household , found u 
and pot some of point conclusively to their been 
of residence for long and various periods, and many of them bear signs which 
denote their having been often demolished, burnt, and rebuilt, the Celt 
clinging to his watery home with as much inacity as in latter days he 
clings to his cottage on terra firma. . .. The theory that these dwellings 
were places of merely temporary refuge can be refuted on many grounds, 
The evidences of repeated renovations and re-erection of crannogs after 
having been burnt, also the traces of cattle, which appear to have been 
kept in them, the enormous quantity of bones contained in the kitchen 


middens, the hearths, the remains of fire, of cooking utensils, of spindle’ 


whorls, of household gear, the domestic arrangements made in each hut for 
the accommodation of a family, the various articles for personal adorn- 
ment and for amusement, all tend to denote continuous occupancy ; finally, 
we must bear in mind the enormous expenditure of time and labour that 
would be required for erection of what was, on such a theory, to serve 
only as a place of temporary shelter. 

In latter times, however, it is chiefly as strongholds of the Irish 
chiefs and lords that we hear of the crannogs, often simply under 
the name of islands. ‘The continuance in Ireland of this very 
primitive form of habitation was doubtless prolonged in conse- 
quence of the restless internecine fe y un 
settled state of the country. . .. In the native chronicles 
most notices of crannogs are connected with scenes of strife, the 
island of the weaker party being usually given to the flames.” 
From the beginning of recorded Irish ey till late in the 
seventeenth century crannogs appear as playing an important part 
in warfare. William de Lacy in 1223 erected “the crannog of 
Inis-Laodhachain ”—a fact which shows how in fortification, as in 
other matters, the Norman settlers adopted the native practices. 
In the Elizabethan period we have a dispatch from the Lord- 
Deputy Sidney to the Queen, giving an account of his repulse in an 
attack upon a stockaded i in “alogh.” The place was “not 


greatly strong as it seemed, being but hedged about”; but when 
put to the test it evidently vies Sidney’s men considerably, 
and in was as serious an obstacle as a i has some- 
times proved to be in the warfare of our own day. 

The book is divided into two parts, of which the second consists 
of a “ Description and Geographical Distribution of all known 
Lacustrine Sites in Ireland,” arranged by provinces and counties, 
Turning the pages, we pause upon the notice of the four crannogs 
of Ardakillen, near the largest one of which was found a canoe, 
forty feet in length, hollowed out of a single trank of oak, and in 
it were a spear-head, a bronze pin, and a skull, the last bearing 
the marks of no less than twenty sword-cuts, Near this was also 
found a neck-iron, with twenty feet of chain attached. Imagina- 
tion here has scope for exercise in constructing a tragic tale, and 
telling how stoutly the owner of the skull fought against odds, 
and how, a captive in fetters, he sank under his wounds. For a 
professional report upon the Ardakillen skull and its injuries we 
refer the intending novelist to Colonel Wood-Martin'’s pages. 
Meanwhile we pass on to our second Irish book. 

Records relating to the Dioceses of Ardagh and Clonmacnoise is 
a work of a certain value, both on account of the documents it 
contains, and for the care which has been bestowed upon ae | 
the succession of the Bishops, and in discussing some dispu 
points of Irish hagiology ; but though the author manifestly feels a 
warm interest in the history of his diocese, he has no great skill in 
constructing a narrative, or in putting his materials together. It 
is confusing to find a discourse upon Saint Kyran of Clonmacnoise 
(ob. c. §49) and an essay upon Comte and the Positivist School, 
sandwiched between the biographical notices of the late and the 
mea oo Bishops of Ardagh, Drs. Conroy and Woodlock. On look- 

g back, we gather (it is matter of inference only) that these 
seeming interpolations reproduce a sermon and an essay by Dr. 
Conroy ; but, if so, it would have been better to head them ac- 
cordingly. Accounts from the “ Rinuccini MS.,” and another 
source, of “ the O'Farrell Martyrs,” are given without any precise 
date being assigned for their death beyond that it was “during 
the troubled period of the Confederation,” and without any attempt 
being made to identify “the heretical governor” under whose 
authority the execution took place. In accordance with the 
author's odd ideas of arrangement, what appear to be two inde- 

dent accounts of the Laurence O'Farrell who was hanged in 
d are separated from each other by an account of another 
Laurence O'Farrell who died in Spain in 1708. 

Among the most interesting of the documents are the Declara- 
tion and Decrees of the Bishops, &c. assembled at Clonmacnoise 
in December, 1649. In one of the Decrees they “declare excom- 
municated those highway robbers, commonly called the Idle Boys, 
that take away the goods of honest men, or force men to Py, 
them contribution "—perhaps the first of the series of “ boys” of 
one kind or another with whom Ireland has been cursed, The 
Declaration throws some light upon the —— of the Orom- 
wellian conquest, It begins by stating “that many of our Flock 
are mislead wt a vain opinion of hopes that the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Rebel Forces commonly called Parliamentaries, 
would afford them Conditions.” As evidence that “ the 
Enemy’s Resolution is to extirpate the Catholic Religion out of 
all His Majesty’s Dominions,” the Bishops cite Oromwell’s letter to. 
the then Governor of Ross, refusing “a Liberty to exercise the 
Mass.” The following passage is noteworthy, both as setting 
forth the Cromwellian policy, and as incidentally revealing that 
the habitual behaviour of the Cromwellian forces was not in- 
tolerable :— 

It is notoriously known that by Acts of Parliament called the Acts of 
Subscription the tes of the Inhabitants of this Kingdom are sold, so 
there remaineth now no more but to put the Purchasers in Possession, by 
the Power of Forces drawn out of England, & for the common sort of 
People, towards whom if they show apy more moderate at the 
camp it is to no other end but for their private advantage, & for the 

r support of their army, or at the close of their Conquest (if 
they can effect the same, as God forbid) to root out the Commons also, & 
plant their Land with Colonies to be brought hither out of England, as. 
witness the number they have already sent hence, for the Tobacco Islands, 
and put Enemies in their Places, 

Some further details of the sufferings of the country are to be 
found in an epistle from the Rev. Peter Talbot, from Ant 

3rd July, 1654, to the Bishop of Clonmacnoise, in Rome, It is 
curious that among the objects of bp ang execration he does not 
include Cromwell, whom one would have expected to find more 
energetically cursed than any one else :— 

Tn illo nihil videre est nisi lamentati ul marum 
| imprecationes. Maledicunt et 
Papx ejusque Nuncio et clero et denique sibi ipsis quod unquam nati 
fuerint. Deus ipsos consoletur . . . Quod nunc possumus haud aliud est quam 
ut eos et a peccatis absolvamus, et ad alteram vitam preparemus. In 
Hibernia haud extant decem familie quibus suppetat unde sex menses 
pane et lacte victitent. 

Coming down to later times, there is an extract from the 
writings of “ that unhappy man, James Stephens "—the Fenian, 
we presume—which is remarkable for introducing an Irish beauty, 
“ with her raven hair fringing an elaborate brow,” and also for the 
following description :—“ He was one of the masses, but belonged 
to that portion of the masses which directly ds for its sub- 
sistence on what are called the upper classes.” We seem to have 
here the germ of the late Prime Minister's famous antithesis 
between “masses” and “classes.” There is some extraordi 
French spelling in the book. We must wap that the “ Jardin 
des Plantés,” in the Education Report of 1827, is due to the 
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iginal reporter, and not to the t copyist ; but we doubt 
auher Bishop Brady really dated a letter. from the “ Pyrenees 
Orientelly,” or whether Dr. Conroy attributed to Comte a work 
entitled Considerations sur le Nouveau Puvoir Spirituel, and we 
feel certain that “Ch. Ouin-la Croix, Chanoine de St. Denis ” did 
not write of “le document que vous m’avien demandé,” or style 
himeelf “ Administrateur du Fond Irelandaites.” Surely Messrs. 
M. H. Gill & Son, of “O'Connell Street,” “ Catholic and National 
Publishers” (this description we take from one of their advertise- 
ments in United Ireland), might keep a reader who can 
French ; it would be only fitting courtesy to a nation which has 
ever been favourable to Irish aspirations. 

The dignified-looking folio entitled The Prehistoric Stone 
Monuments of the British Isles—Cornwall, by the Rev. W.C. 
Lukis, is the first instalment of a good work undertaken by the 
Society of Antiquaries. We will let the Rector of Wath describe 
its purpose and plan. After dwelling on the importance to history 


and anthro of these monuments, and on their gradual 
destruction by wear and tear and by “ thoughtless demolition,” he 
continues :— 


Measures have been strongly advocated by the Society to procure from 
the Government a senate af the value and importance of these monu- 
ments, though hitherto without any marked success. As a serviceable step 
towards the attainment of this end, a large number of scale-plans, sections, 
elevations, drawings, &c., have been acquired. The Council, having 
decided to make a beginning without further delay, and to issue periodical 
parts, containing alternately British and foreign examples, has undertaken 
the publication of the most important and typical monuments of Cornwall, 
as the first instalment of a work which it is confidently hoped will afford 
material aid to students of prehistoric antiquities at home and abroad. 

These plans will likewise be a permanent record of the es | con- 
dition of the monuments, a record most desirable, for it is to be feared that, 
a few years hence, this will remain in some instances as the only record of 
structures which will have disappeared, if no protective measures be 
speedily adopted to save them from demolition. 

The work .. . is not intended to be a popular exposition of megalithic 
monuments, Its is (1) toshow the actual position of the stones, 
as they exist at time, in ground-plan, elevation, and section ; and 
thereby (2) to assist the archeologist in his endeavour to solve problems 
—s to the original construction, uses, and antiquity of these monu- 
ments by com one with another of the same class, whether situated 
in the British or in other countries. 

The monuments—“ circles,” “ cists,” “ cisted cairns,” “chambered 
cairns,” “ monoliths,” “ holed stones,” “ dwellings,” to give them 
their respective technical names—are shown “in ground-plan, 
elevation, and section,” in forty plates, by Mr. Lukis and Mr. 
Borlase. To these Mr. Lukis prefixes a general account of the 
Cornish monuments, a description of each in detail, and “a 
reference list,” classifying each monument, stating its history and 
locality, with directions for finding the way to it, and giving the 
names of its proprietor, and of“ Printed Books and MSS. in which 
mention is made of it.” Altogether the work appears to have 
been executed with the utmost thoroughness, and will, we doubt 
not, excite in archwologists both gratitude for what has already 
been done, and ‘ory the Society ig hy able to complete 
throughout the British Isles what it so well begun ip 


VAUBAN, MONTALEMBERT, AND CARNOT.* 


HE history of the art of fortification in its successive stages 
and of the controversies it has given rise to at different times 
among specialists and commanders, is of course of the highest 
practical value for the cultivation of correct views and ingenuity 
with reference to modern military requirements ; but it is also of 
far-reaching interest, not only to the engineer or the soldier, but 
to all students of historical evolution in mechanical and scientific 
inventions, The methods used at any particular time in fortifying 
positions reflect fairly the state of a multitude of other arts. In this 
respect, although in all its latest developments fortification can only 
be thoroughly appreciated and criticized by military experts, in its 
earlier stages it mes, to a certain extent, the province of the 
archeologist, in the same manner as ancient arms and costumes 
when they have ceased to offer any personal interest to the soldier 
or the amateur, 

Any one who compares an old castle with a modern fortress, 
who turns, Say, from the eastern to the western heights of Dover, 
must be s not only by the many points of difference between 
the two, but also by the singular course of development which 
these differences indicate. The new works are neither so imposing 
nor 80 elaborate as the old ; indeed, instead of advancing steadily 
upon these lines, the art of defence seems to have gone backwards. 

ith these observations Major Lloyd introduces his “ Engineer 
Studies,” which were brought out at different times in the 

Review and military periodicals, and the reappearance 

of which, under a more substantial and permanent form, we are 
glad to notice. Indeed, too many valuable contributions to his- 
tory and science lie buried in those little disturbed storehouses 
of information, magazines and reviews, debarred from their full 
pane of work in their particular line by remaining scattered 
rough reams of extraneous matter. The “Engineer Studies” 
are but prefaced as they are by an intro- 
ductory chapter—an “expansion” of part of the author's Tezt- 

* Vauban, Montulembert, Carnot: Engineer Studies. B 
E. M. Lloyd” RE. Inte Professor of Fortification at the Royal 
oolwich, With Portraits, London: Chapman & Halk 


book of Fortification, the official work used at Woolwich—and 
concluded by an essay on modern forts, they cover very adequately 
the whole history of permanent fortification. 

Much has been written on this subject, both in the way of 
original research and of mere compilation. Foremost among 
the best-known works of the kind are Viollet le Duc’s Mili 
Architecture in the Middle Ages and Renascence, Von Zastrow’s 
History of Fortification, Villencisy’s Essai Historique, and 
Angoyat's Apercu sur les Ingénieurs. From these works, which 
are all fairly exhaustive and critical, Major Lloyd has drawn 
materials, without, however, neglecting to refer on many points 
to the original authorities of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. The leading principles of medisval fortification—passive 
obstacles and high command, step-by-step and vertical defence— 
are briefly dealt with in order to introduce the raison d'étre of the 
special modifications that were rendered imperatively nece 
when the process of casting ordnance and the introduction of 
iron shot converted the royal cannon from a mere firework appa- 
ratus, more dangerous to the gunner than to the foe, into a 
machine before which no lofty masonry could long stand. The 
most striking effects of this new and overwhelming element in 
warfare, the ruthless use of which dismayed the Condottieri so 

rofoundly, were witnessed in Italy during the invasions of the 
fifteenth century. And to Italians can be assigned the first 
attempts to resist its power, as well as that of the powder-mine 
introduced by Gonzalva de Cordova’s engineer, Pierre de Navarre. 

The new requirements of defensive works were immediately 
grasped by those transcendental geniuses of the Italian Renascence 
Leonardo da Vinci, Bramante, Michael Angelo, who wielded the 
sword with as much delight and dexterity as the brush, the pen, 
or the chisel. Some of the details of the works at Verona and 
Civita Vecchia, built by San Michele and San Gallo, were found 
even in this century curiously faultless as to construction. Accord- 
ingly during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the new fortifi- 
cation developed chiefly in Italy or under the care of the Italian 
engineers employed in Spain, France, and Germany. For, ori- 
gina! as it has attempted to prove Albert Diirer and Daniel 
Speckle to be, there is little about their military works which 
had not been inspired by the prolific and ubiquitous mind of the 
Southerners, The same must be said of early French engineers 
] their hold on the 

he long o i to ir hold on 
Netherlands necessitated the building of strong fortresses, for 
which purpose, of course, they likewise employed Italians, The 
value of these works was not lost on the Neerlanders, who later, 
in their wars for independence, profited by the labours of Pacciotto 
and Alghisi, and adapted and developed them into that Dutch school 
of earthen works and low reliefs which we now consider as be- 
longing essentially to modern ideas. Thus, after dealing with the 
Ttalians , chiefly in the works of Martini of Pisa, who seems to 
have been the first to devise a caponier or capannato and the 
idea of a glacis; of Castriotto, who fortified recovered Calais 
for Henri II.; of his collaborator Maggi; of Zanchi da Pesaro, 
whose book, Englished in 1599 by R. Cornwell, was the first to 
appear in this country on modern fortification; of Pacciotto 
d’Urbino, Alva’s engineer, whose chief work, the citadel at 
Antwerp, erected in 1567, and reckoned the most perfect example 
of its day, was only pulled down a few years ago; of Ghalasso 
Alghisi, the influence cf whose ideas long survived in more modern 
systems, Major Lloyd considers the leading characteristics of the 
utch systems, 

The War of Independence and Louis XIV. invasion were essen- 
tially wars of sieges, and, as such, gave ample opportunities for 
the development of the art of attack and defence. But the first 
was marked by the superior ingenuity of the Dutch engineers, 
the indefatigable Maurice de Nassau, his teacher Simon Stevin, 
and his followers Freytag. Marollois, and Dégen, in systematiz- 
ing all the peculiar means of defence in a flat country—water 
manceuvres, palisades, stockades, fraises, chevaux-de-frise, &c., a8 
well as in developing artillery ge by the invention of shells, 
grenades, and indirect fire. The second, on the other hand, 
witnessed the rising superiority of the French engineers and of 
the attack over the defence. In this manner is the introduction 
closed, when Vauban appears on the scene, to bring forward the 
biography of this prince of engineers, whose ideas co i 
fortification were so long considered uncontrovertible, and whose 
method of attack, indeed, is still retained almost unaltered as to 
general principles. 

The author has rendered justice from every point of view to 
the life-history of the man who not only will ever be looked upon 
as one of the greatest military minds, but who, as St.-Simon says, 
“ was perhaps the most honest and virtuous of his age.” 

For a soldier it is a tempting one to write. Though coming 
from a good old stock, Vauban was left at an early age quite 
without support, and adopted by a village curé, from whom he 
learned, among other things, something of mathematics and the 
principles of fortification, which were then considered a sort of 
cognate subject. At eighteen he enlisted in the Regiment de 
Condé, and soon gave proof of his coolness and valour under the 
great Condé himself. Then he was attracted into the royal ser- 
vice, where at the age of thirty-two he became one of the king’s 
engineers ; at thirty-five he was entrusted with the main direction 
of sieges under Turenne ; a major-general at forty-five, and chief 
director of the innumerable works of fortification in France, he 
died a marshal of France after an eventful career of fifty-two 
years’ service, during which he conducted as many important 
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sieges, received eight wounds, and wore himself out by incessant 
journeys from one end of the kingdom to the other to construct, 
remodel, or inspect fortresses. The materials available to the’ 
numerous; his own works, his Traité de Atta 

et de Défense, his numerous mémoires and his political works, 
the “Eloges” of Fontenelle and Carnot, the biographies of 
Chambray and of Michel. Major Lloyd's essay on Vauban’s life 
and works seems, however, to follow out mainly one idea— 
namely, what may be called the conscientiousness rather than the 
brilliancy of his actions, conscientiousuess which showed itself 
in his constantly expressed aversion to more destruction, more 
bloodshed than necessary, to risking his own soldiers’ lives to ob- 
tain more quickly a given result that could be as surely achieved 
by systematic dispositions. His own bravery even was of the cool 
unostentatious kind, and is well exemplified by one of those 
numerous anecdotes that are reported about it. Always liking to 
find out all about a place himself, he held it the best way to go 
forward alone, not to attract attention. “At Luxembourg he ad- 
vanced in this way night after night up to the palisades of the 
covered way. Once he was discovered, but he made a gesture to 
the wert not to fire, and walked onwards instead of retiring. 


’- They concluded he was one of their officers, and allowed him to 


finish his observations and make his way back untouched.” The 
same spirit of conscientiousness is displayed in the smaller portion 
of his time which he was able to devote to civil pursuits; in social 
matters by his denunciation of religious persecutions and his 
openly indignant protest against his master’s revocation of the 
Edit de Nantes; in economics by his far-seeing theories on the 
subject of taxation and administration, as expressed in his cele- 
brated Dime Royale, a work of common sense so far in advance of 
his age that it had to be pilloried. 

Unfortunately for the art of permanent fortification, the course 
of events obliged Vauban to apply his genius more actively to the 
development of means of attack than to the improvement of de- 
fensive methods. Hence the theory, justified in his days by his 
uniform success, and which was until lately looked upon as an 
axiom, that, given the usual proportion between garrison and 
— the capture of any place is a mere question of time and 
method. 

Vauban’s system of attack was too perfect to leave room for 
marked improvements, Tae Marquis de Montalembert, and later 
on the Democrat Carnot, in their studies of the subject applied 
their genius to the improvement of the defence. But such was 
the veneration entertained in the French army for the works of 
the great Maréchal, and so large especially was the number of 
fortresses built or strengthened during his long career and accord- 
ing to his principles, that no system antagonistic to his could 
obtain ready adoption in France. It was reserved for the modern 
German engineers to carry out the advanced principles of thess 
two great Frenchmen, the value of which became more forcible at 
every advance in gunnery, whilst their superiority was finally 
admitted on the general adoption of rifled ordnance. 

Montalembert had seen much service in the Austrian Succession 
and Seven Years’ Wars, when he had been struck by the weak- 
nesses of fortresses in general, and, being a man of great scientific 
attainment independently of his military knowledge, turned his 
mind to the Edenton of his new system of “ perpendicular” 
fortification. Although his theories, on the whole, had little or 
no influence on the actual fortification of his day, they were much 
commented upon by his contemporaries, He was induced not to 
publish them for many years; in fact, they did not see light in 
print until the first year of Louis XVI.’s reign. 

Warming up, however, to his subject as bis ideas and work 
assumed in completeness and proportion the shape of a regular 
“corps de doctrine,” he rechristened his ponderous productions 
ander the name of L’ Art Défensif supérieur a TOffensif. It must 
be allowed tbat, in one particular respect at least, he may be said 
to have justified this title; for the leading ideas of the “ poly- 
gonal ” trace, the more vigorous artillery defence, and the flanking 
by means of powerful masonry casemates of modern fronts, as 
well as the well-understood use of ce nae | detached works, 
may historically be ascribed to his ingenious efforts to replace the 
time-honvured bastion trace by entirely new designs, It was his 
oft-expressed hope that “the French nation, after having made 
the attack superior to the defence, should, through him, have the 
étill greater glory of making the defence superior to the attack.” 

The author's biographical account of Montalembert is a valuable 
contribution, for very little has been written about this character, 
equally great among Academicians and scientists as among soldiers 
and engineers ; but appearing as an “ Engineer Study,” it naturally 
bears most on the history of his efforts to make his countrymen 
appreciate his theories concerning trace, masonry, and concentrated 
fire. Itis also of course from the sawe military point of view 
that he considers the life and labours of Carnot, whose career in 
science is fully as interesting, but has been already done ample 
justice to by A in his Scientific Biographies. 

_ Carnot’s work is here considered under two heads; the organ- 
ization, under his care, of the numerous but raw armies of the 
Republic, to which he owed the celebrated by-name of Organi- 
sateur de la Victoire—this part is perhaps treated too much at 
length, in comparison at least with the next—and the engineering 
works, undertaken by command of Napoleon, to demonstrate 

possibility of prolonging the resistance of places, much beyond 
the acknowledged conventional limits, by a better organized, more 
active defence. It was in the course of this study that Carnot was 
‘ble to work out clearly the many possible improvements in fronts 


of the old trace which it would have been too costly to recon- 

struct entirely. Eventually, just as in the case of Montalembert, 

whom he admired greatly without sharing all his ideas, his con- 
sideration of this subject of “ defence superior to attack” led him 
to elaborate his famous system with indirect-fire defence, detached 
escarp walls, counter-guards and counter-sloping glacis, and special 
facilities for more vigorous action on the part of the garrison; 

which, like that of Montalembert, was much more studied by the 
Germans, and, indeed, partially utilized by them when it had 

fallen into oblivion or disfavour among his own countrymen. 

The essay on “ Modern Forts,” with which Major Lloyd con- 
cludes his sketches, connects, as we have said, all the preceding in 
a vory precise statement of the desiderata of modern fortification, 
brings to a focus, so to speak, those broader principles of past great 
masters that have been found capable of being expanded and 
utilized in connexion’with the scientitic appliances of our days, 

Undoubtedly this work bears marks of the disadvantage of 
somewhat disjointed elements, and of hiving been written at dif- 
ferent periods and in different moods. The portraits of Maurice of 
Nassau and the three Frenchmen in question are valuable con- 
tributions; but the want is felt of a few plates, which could 
without difficulty have been reproduced in a suitable size, 
especially with reference to Montalembert and Carnot’s system. 
Perhaps also a more systematic arrangement of the copious 
references would have been found useful by the student. But 
nothing but praise can be bestowed on Major Lloyd's choice of 
voluminous materials and the critical discrimination which has 
enabled him to make of his “Engineer Studies” polished and 
highly readable essays. : 


THE GROWTH OF FREEDOM IN THE BALKAN PENINSULA,.* 


HARLES LAMB informs us, in the course of the letter 
itself, how on one occasion (we are not sure that he did not do 
iton more than one) he wrote an epistle in two inks, black and red, 
using each for alternate lines. The letter in question was written 
to Wordsworth, who —s did not see the humour of it, and 
Charles protests that he found the writing a very serious business. 
Mr. Minchin’s book on the Balkan Peninsula also seems to us to 
have been written in two inks, though the effect is decidedly 
different. The major part gives in English sometimes slipshod, but 
always intelligible and sometimes vivid, the impressions of a 
traveller in most of the peninsula and Greece—a traveller 
who has a rather amiable prejudice in favour of the race he knows 
best, the Servians, but who seems to have a determination to be 
just according to his lights to all, and who has no inconsiderable 
faculties both of observation and reporting. This is the one ink. 
Then there is the ink of the Turcophobes and Austrophobes, 
which Mr. Minchin seems to have occasionally borrowed under 
the influence of a certain “ Ragusa Correspondent,” and his “ 
with this ink Writes such things, you can't think.” The funny 
thing is that he seems to have adopted this peculiar writiog fluid 
under moral duress, which betrays itself now and then in a kind 
of involuntary protest. Certain Philoslavs, he tells us somewhere 
plaintively, have accused him of taking too optimist a view of 
Austrian rule in Bosnia and the Herzegovina, and perhaps it 
was to placate the implacable (for Cerberus is but a messan 
doggie to your Austrophobe) that he used the other ink just 
referred to, The result is in the earlier parts of his book 
one of the most curious tissues of self-contradiction that we 
ever came across, At first Mr. Miochin draws a most dismal 
picture of Austrian rule, though the devotees of the Crown 
of Dushan and Ozar Samuel and the [Battle of Kossovo (all 
which old friends are duly trotted out in his pages) may well 
have been aghast on finding even here that his remedy is more 
Austria not less—a complete annexation of Bosnia, and not a 
retrocesssion or an enfranchisement. ILowever, he speaks at first 
with no uncertain voice. The Austrian Customs system (and this 
is true enough) is oppressive and inconsistent. Austria requires 
written — in law pengetinge. which are expensive. 
Austrian lawyers are doubtful characters. “ Few good officials 
come to Bosnia.” “ Bosnia was one of the safest and is one of 
the unsafest countries to travel in.” Austrian officials do not 
encourage the foreigner, and had the impudence to arrest “ two 
Oxonians” (though why two Oxonians, or twenty, should not be 
arrested if they make themselves suspicious to the authorities of 
the country some very loyal and matriotic sons of the University 
of Oxford would find it highly difficult to say). The Austrians 
are jealous of Servia, &c. &c. Yet we fiod from Mr. Minchin’s 
honest and entertaining pages that, by his own confession, these 
dreadful Austrians, hateful to Mr. Freeman and the Ragusa 
Correspondent—(1) Punish official misdemeanours, and are trying 
to raise the character of the Bosnian Civil Service generally as 
much as they can; (2) “ Suppressed the insurrection of 1882 with 
_ clemency ”; (3) Honestly endeavour to act fairly between 
ussulman and Christian; (4) Have equitably rearranged the 
taxation ; (5) Have brought about an immense progress in educa- 
tion; (6) Are doing the best they can to arrange the land ques- 
tion, Oh, what wicked “ K. Ks.”! Ob, what a pernicious and 
destructive Government ! 
When he is not doing his duty to his friend the Ragusa Corre- 
spondent, or every now and then bethinking himself that he must 
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say something against the wicked Turk, Mr. Minchin is a very 
trustworthy and amusing authority. He has something to say of 
Montenegro, of Servia, of Bulgaria, of Roumania (incidentally 
only), of Eastern Roumelia, and of Greece; but he does not seem 
to have visited Epirus or its immediately surrounding districts. 
On almost everything that he touches he has something fresh and 
(when taken with the proper number of grains of salt) improving 
to say. One need never agree with him; indeed, as has been 
shown, he does not always agree with himself. But he is always 
to be taken into account. He hasa delightful hatred of Russia, 
which, as certainly no one can charge him with being a friend of 
Turkey or a friend of Austria or a friend or foe of the Balkan 
Slavs, can be set down to nothing but to a knowledge of the fact 
which every one knows, except lazy Englishmen and those who 
hold Russia’s brief. That fact is that, as Mr. Minchin himself 
repeatedly says, Russia’s objects are purely selfish, and that, as 
he does not say but evidently thinks, her championship of freedom 
in Turkey is neither more nor less than bosh. He seems to have 
a certain sentimental liking for Greece, which may or may not be 
wholly due to the fact that he found M. Tricoupis the most com- 
municative and obliging of Prime Ministers. t he does not 
give us any facts to support his notion that the coercion of last 
year was otherwise than strictly necessary. His three most valuable 
sections are those on Montenegro, Servia, and Bulgaria. 

On Montenegro Mr. Minchin is brief but instructive. He evi- 
dently thinks, and almost calls, the Montenegrin what Shelley 

litely called his first wife, a “noble animal,” and nothing more. 

e admits that the way in which this noble animal takes Russian 
pay to be the fount of troubles in the peninsula is not very pretty, 
and he admits with the utmost frankness that the Montenegrin, 
a hero at home, is apt to become a bravo and spadassin of 
the worst kind abroad. He does not think that Dulcigno will do 
the Principality any good; and, though he is so far a partisan as 
to make excuses for the famous nose-cutting, an impartial person 
who read his would probably derive from them two very 
clear notions. The first would be that the noble Montenegrin is a 
lazy, though doubtless brave, savage, who finds fighting the least 
troublesome and most exciting of occupations, and prefers to take 
Russian money because Russia is the most liberal paymaster and 
the furthest off. The second would be that, if ever by any hook 
or crook the peninsula gets into a settled way of life, the noble 
Montenegrin will be found to be a noble but inconvenient 
anachronism, and will have to disappear much as his analogue the 
Highland cateran did. And in so thinking, we may add, the 
impartial person will be about right. 

r. Minchin’s testimony as to Bulgaria is all the more valuable 
because he does not exactly like the Bulgarians. Their 
curious Xenophobia, which the Russians have with such in- 
credible folly stirred up against themselves, obviously annoys him; 
and, though he admits their patriotism, their “ bottom,” their 
extraordinary development since they became a quasi-nation, and 
so forth, he evidently does not like them ‘to live with them.” 
The rooted antagonism between them and the Greeks seems to 
him a sufficient reason against simply extending Bulgaria south- 
wards to the Aigean; and their unsocial, suspicious ways appear 
to him to unfit them for anything like the Seading part in the 
peninsula. But he gives a lively account of the kidnapping, and 
not a few telling stories about Bulgarian ways. ‘The eminent 
M. Zankoff comes in for very hard, though by no means un- 
deserved, treatment ; but Mr. Minchin considers Karavelotf “ the 
smoother, but the deeper, traitor”; and certainly no one who is 
well acquainted with the facts is likely to gainsay him. 

It is for the Servians, however, that Mr. Minchin reserves his 
full sympathy and affection. His yearnings after them are by 
no means begotten merely by the sparkle of the Crown of Dushan, 
though, as we have said, that utensil duly appears. Except that 
he thinks some of their statesmen naughty, admits that the dynastic 
history of the last century has not been wholly edifying, and con- 
fesses (but this, it seems, was poor Jovan Petrovitch’s fault) their 
very decided beating about Slivuitza, he has hardly anything but 
good to say of them. They are intelligent, loyal, well educated, 
courteous, brave. They are almost the only people of Europe who 
have got no land question, and are not likely to have one. There 
is plenty of coal and iron and all sorts of good things gelido in Hamo. 
They ought to have Old Servia; they ought to have the Valley of 
ardar; they to Salonica. 

t is unnecessary to discuss these views at any great le ; 
but a review of a book of this kind would oe ale ob 
without some comment on them, more especially as Mr. Minchin’s 
volume is likely to be read by a good many people, each of whom 
may have something to do, if only as an English elector, with that 
Eastern Question which, as Mr. Minchin remarks in the other ink, 
is “the grandiloquent title for the selfish interests of the Great 
Powers in the small States of the peninsula.” With all due apolo- 
gies to Mr. Minchin, it is nothing of the kind. The Eastern Ques- 

on is the short title, put in words surely as little grandiloquent as 
possible, for the general and self-evident proposition that the place 
gradually coud, by the Turks must be filled in such a manner as 
to cause as little disturbance to the general welfare of Europe, 
including the peninsula itself, as may be. Fora good many years past 
it has been the fashion to find temporary settlements in the creation 
of the small States, and now the small States are complicating the 


question for themselves by being ei povmd at loggerheads with 


each other or with Turkey, from which they were cut off. No one 
probably will dispute the assertion that, if a single strong State 
could by any means be formed to unite all the districts from the 


Carpathians, the Danube, and the Bosnian frontier to Cape 
Matapan, it would be the best solution of all. Every writer on 
the question, including Mr. Minchin, does but tell us in one way 
or another that such a solution is for the present impossible, owi 
to the mutual jealousies of the Northern States, the pew ot | 
character of those middle districts still under Turkish rule, the 
crux of the possession of Constantinople, and the silly vanity of 
the Greeks, who will ist in mistaking themselves for certain 
other people who lived two thousand years ago. Que faire? is 
therefore the question not merely of helpless cowardice, Mr. 
Minchin, like other generous persons, would go on playing the 
small State card, chiefly by aggrandizing Servia. Other people 
think that this would simply mean constant disputes between 
Servia, Bulgaria, and Greece, which could bring no good to any 
man or beast, except tothe privy paw of the Russian bear. There- 
fore they think that, temporarily at any rate, Austria is the best 
guardian and caretaker of the central Balkan districts, if it be 
absolutely proved that Turkey is incapable of retaining them. And 
they say this, knowing three things which Austrophobe folly denies. 
The first is, that wherever Austrian rule now extends, there an 
honest attempt is made at good government. The second is, that 
Austria is not an aggressive Power, and of her nature cannot be. 
And the third is that between Austria and Great Britain in par- 
ticular there can be no real ground of quarrel, and only the incon- 
ceivable folly of a Mr. Gladstone can stir up ill will. These are 
three facts of politics which, if it rained Ragusa Correspondents 
nine days running, would remain solid and undissolved. 


THE MAKING OF NEW LNGLAND.* 


hy little book contains a clear and pleasantly-written account 
of the settlement and early days of the colonies of New 
England. Beginning with a notice of igh’s attempt to colonize 
Virginia, Mr. S. A. Drake shows how men’s thoughts were turned 
to the northern part of that vast district, the Norombega of the 
sixteenth-century cartographers, and goes on to describe the 
voyage of Gosnold and his short sojourn on Cuttyhunk Island in 
1602, the enterprises of the Plymouth Company and Popham’s 
Colony on Gn Bepatehen, the achievements of the French ad- 
venturers, and the establishment and destruction of the Jesuit 
Mission at St. Sauveur. The period of unsuccessful attempts at 
colonization ends with the voyage undertaken under the authority 
of the Plymouth Company by the famous adventurer John Smith. 
On his return to England “ Smith prepared a map and description 
of the new country to which he now gave the name of New 
England ; so that in name at least the making of New England 
begins ” with his expedition. After a summary of what had been 
accomplished up to this date, we enter on a new period with the 
voyage of the Mayflower. A well-drawn picture is given of social 
life in the “ Old Colony,” and of the difficulties with which the 
early settlers had to contend. Atthe same time the assertion that 
“the Pilgrims lived in a state of wretched servitude” in con- 
sequence of their obligations to the London merchants seems to 
us to be exaggerated, and the omission of any notice of the assign- 
ment of allotments in 1624 leaves the reader under the mistaken 
impression that no change was made in the system of common 
tenure before the claims of the London partners were bought up. 
Nor are we able to share in the admiration with which Mr. 
Drake speaks of the “ discretion” and “ invention” shown by the 
“ Pilgrims ” in inflicting punishments. A satisfactory account is 
given of the formation of sundry independent settlements, of the 
work of the “ pioneers” of Maine and New Hampshire, of the later 
Puritan immigrations, and of the system of government adopted 
in Massachusetts. In the story of the Pequot War, which 
endangered the very existence of the Connecticut settlements, the 
disastrous effect of Endicott’s half-measures is well marked ; his 
attack on Block Island enraged the enemy without frightening 
them, and he left the settlers exposed to their vengeance ; it 
might also have been noted that the instructions which he re- 
ceived, and for which Vane was mainly responsible, were cruel 
and unjust. Disputes with the Dutch, the threatening attitude 
of the F rench and of the Indians, and the unsettled state of affairs 
in the mother-country led the colonists to form the Confederation 
of 1643, “and with this league the making of New England was 
complete.” The value of this useful little volume is enhanced by 
a large number of maps, plans, and other illustrations. 


TEXT-BOOK OF PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY AND 
PATHOGENESIS.+ 


Gao anatomists have long been noted for the accuracy 
of their microscopical work, and no amount of time and 
labour is grudged by them in bringing it to perfection. This 
statement is well illustrated by the three volumes under consider- 
ation. We doubt whether any treatise has been published better 
calculated to give the student a sound knowledge of the tissue 
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changes occurring in disease than Professor Ziegler’s Text-book. 
Dr. Macalister has translated and edited it with much ability, and 
with the lucidity we should expect from his complete knowledge 
of the German and familiarity with subjects dis- 
cussed. The numerous and beautifully-executed plates must 
greatly assist the student’s due apprehension of the text. 

The first volume, on ral pathological anatomy, contains 
tnter alia a chapter on Bacteria, those minute organisms whose 
life-history is just now exciting such intense interest in connexion 
with various diseases—an interest not confined to the medical pro- 
fession, but largely shared by the general public. That parasitic 
bacteria are the actual cause of all the morbid states in which 
they are found infesting the diseased tissues cannot be said to have 
been conclusively proved ; but the knowledge of their invariable 
presence in those states cannot fail to be an important step in the 
solution of the problems bearing upon their causation and treat- 
ment. Pasteur’s experiments upon the practical application of the 
bacterial theory of disease to the preventive treatment of hydro- 
phobia are being watched with keen anxiety by the whole of the 
civilized world. The second and third volumes are devoted to the 
consideration of the pathological changes taking place in the indi- 
vidual organs and tissues. These are clearly and fully described, 
as well as the malformations to which the different organs are 
liable. On p. 291, vol. iii., is a figure by Professor Klein of the 
bacteria found in the intestine in Asiatic cholera; but it is 
admitted that they have not, so far, been proved to be the cause 
of the disease. Indeed, the special virus, if such exist, is not yet 
known. Professor Ziegler has been careful to do justice to other 
workers in the field of pathological research by appending to each 
a of the authors in also to each volume an 
index to their names, with figures rring to the articles in 
which they have been quoted. 


THREE SEA BOOKS.* 


NY or all of these three books about the sea may be recom- 
mended to good-natured persons in search of a present for a 
boy. Two of them will give him stories of adventure and fighting 
very good to read, and the third will give him the facts about the 
sailor's life of to-day, and much admirable advice. The 
Spanish Armada is, in its way, a sound little book. If we were 
nearly so active in producing monographs on in our 
history as the French, there would long ago have been an exhaus- 
tive treatise written on this event, which can better bear being 
taken by itself than any other of equal importance. The author of 
this small book does, indeed, make a kind of claim to have pub- 
lished such a treatise; but that only shows how modest our 
standard of excellence in these matters is, Although the author 
claims to have spared no effort “ to make this work on the Spani 
Armada as complete and as interesting as possible,” and to 
have drawn his materials from “the most recent and authentic 
sources,” he has, in fact, no more to say than has been already said 
by Mr. Motley and Mr. Froude. Now there isa good deal more 
to say in a special work. Again, his political s tions are like 
the y of a certain baronet, “mighty flatulent.” Still, when 
these allowances are made, this is a straightforward and fairly 
spirited book, giving the chief incidents of the great invasion in 
inoffensive The numerous illustrations are in the main 
well chosen. It was a good idea to reproduce the designs of “ John 
Pine, Engraver,” h the notions of a gentleman who lived in 
1739 as to what the ships of the sixteenth century looked like 
are not necessarily of any great =, 

Early English Voyages is a large title for an account of part 
of "s life, of Cavendish’s, and of part again of Dampier’s. 
The word “some” seems to have been dropped. The author 
has used the commoner books about Drake and Cavendish with 
reasonable care, and if he seems never to have looked at these 
events from the Spanish side, that is a defect nowise peculiar to 
him. Much = — half Bas his volume is — to the 

t vo o pier. For our own » we er 
pat of them in the old e 
nglish ; but a vulgarization (in the French sense) of his volumes 
is not necessarily a crime, and the compiler of this book has done 
it in a real spirit of respect for his author and hero, His 
imi sketch of the buccaneers of America (why do we 
always say “ of America”? were there ever any buccaneers any- 
where else?) is even amusing reading. The humour of the thing 
is mainly unconscious, and is due to the obvious hesitation 
of the author between admiration for the courage and faculty of 
the Brethren of the Coast and his civilized feeling that their pro- 
ceedings were scandalously irregular, Perhaps it is this want of 
sympathy with these heroes of few virtues and a thousand crimes 
which causes him to be at times rather wooden. As we approve 
of his en ise in the main, we shall not say to what we attribute 
& certain Johnsonese roll in the sentences, It is somewhat 
curious in these days, when America is just beginning to enjoy the 
consciousness of having a history, that nobody has made a proper 
study of the buccaneer movement. Not many men could as 
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much as tell the difference between s buccaneer and a pirate 
though they were very distinct indeed. Mr. Stevenson's John 
Silver has been called a buccaneer, which he could by no possi- 
bility have been. The Brethren of the Coast, the Flibutiers, the 
buccaneers, to give them their various names, were, in their 
way, politicians, discoverers, pioneers of commerce, men with an 
idea, and almost cog belligerents, The Spaniards called 
them “pirates,” but then they called everybody a pirate who 
came west of the line. Raleigh's settlers and the crew of the 
Mayflower were pirates from the Spanish point of view. Even 
the crimes of the buccaneers rarely went beyond the military 
ractices of their time. They never did anything worse than the 
evastation of the Palatinate, or than David Leslie’s wholesale 
massacre of his prisoners at “ Newark’s stately tower” after 
Philiphaugh. But these things were considered mere military 
executions by gentlemen who knew the usages of the wars—strong 
things, no doubt, and rather cruel, but not unprecedented. 

Mr. C, Stansfield-Hicks’s Merchant Service is a book which we 
strongly recommend any anxious mother troubled with a son who 
wants to go to sea to give him as a present. It will do him a 
world of good, and not the less because the author is —— of 
—_ that the sea is a fine profession for the right sort of boy. 

r. Stansfield-Hicks has very sound notions as to what is the 
right sort of boy to go to sea. Then he gives that boy ee the 
right sort of pe fed and information. He points out how you 
have to work very hard and eat very roughly on board, and how 
they will not stand cheek on the quarter-deck, and how, if you 
want to get on, you must be a strong fellow and have a cool head. 
All boys, no doubt, believe they possess these virtues; but the 
kind of lad who thinks the sea is a sort of place you go bounding 
over in a picturesque dress and meeting all sorts of adventures 
of a romantic kind will not be pleased with Mr. Stansfield-Hicks ; 
and, as he is just the kind of recruit who will do little good in the 
merchant service, it is as well he should be kept out of it. At 
the same time, he will discover that the author loves the sea and 
sea-life, though not for reasons discoverable in an nny-dreadful, 
That will give him pause, and make him less likely to te his 

r mother. There is also a considerable amount of useful in- 
ormation in this little book, which ought to be welcome to parents 


_ intending to send their sons to sea in the regular way. 


ACTORS AND ACTRESSES." 
five volumes of dramatic biography, the 
result of Mr. Brander Matthews's and Mr. Laurence Hutton’s 
editorial labours, are arranged with considerable system and in- 
tended to give a fair review of the chief events in dramatic history 
which have happened since the days of David Garrick to our own, 
Thus one volume, presumably the first, is devoted to this tragedian 
and his contemporaries, another to Edmund Kean and his, and so 
forth, to “the present time.” In the preface the editors, after 
acknowledging the aid which they have received from distinguished 
specialists in histrionic biography, proceed to inform us that the 
have been obliged to omit many names of celebrities in 
endeavours to render their work complete and yet not over- 
voluminous. In this particular their judgment in the matter of 
selection has not been always happy. Take, for instance, the first 
volume, which, as already stated, is devoted to Garrick, and those 
who contributed to illustrate so magnificently the British stage in 
the last century. We find that, whilst players like Frances 
Abington and George Anne Bellamy have man devoted to 
them, Mrs. Pritchard, who was justly consi the grandest 
tragic actress of her age,is merely alluded to from time to time inan 
unsatisfactory manner for the sake of comparison, Yet Mrs. Pritchard 
was to the earlier part of Garrick’s career what Sarah Siddons 
became later to her brother, John Kemble, and her personal 
history was by no means void of interest. Again in the last 
volume, whilst we havea highly eulogistic biography of Mme. 
Modjeska, Mme. Janauschek is not even allud . This lady 
speaks English much better than Mme. Modjeska, and occupies 
upon the American stage a far higher status as a tragic actress. 
er influence, too, on the 4 ——= of American actors has 
been enormous; and such as Mme. Modjeska, all charming and 
graceful artiste as she is, can never hope to obtain. When we turn 
to our contemporaries, is it not sin, that whilst many pages are 
allotted to Miss Ellen Terry, her sister Kate is scarcely noticed ? and 
whereas we have a good sketch of Mr. E. L. Daven his popular 
daughter Fanny escapes remark? Of course, in the limited space 
the editors have devoted to their task, it is necessarily impossible 
to give sketches of every theatrical celebrity, even of the first rank ; 
still a work of this class has an air of great incompleteness which 
omits Fanny Stirling and Mrs. John Wood, but finds space for 
minute details of Anna Cora Mowatt. The defect, how- 
ever, is the over-apparent difficulty which the editors seem to have 
experienced in deciding as to whether they were not, whilst editing 
the “ Lives of the Actors,” adding an appendix to the Lives of the 
Saints. Altho it is not to — for a that 
in the cases of biographies of living persons it is wise—nay 
imperative—that matters of a painfully personal nature should be 
omitted, it is scarcely necessary to be so careful with the careers 


* Actorsand Actresses of Great Britain and the United ae 
Pana Deve Garrick to the Present Time. Edited by Brander 
Laurence Hutton, New York: Cassell & Co. Lim, 
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of those who have rested in their graves nearly a hundred years. 
For all this, however, Actors and Actresses is not only readable 
but entertaining, and is especially useful as helping to refresh 
the memories of those who are professionally acquainted with 
stage history. The index, too, at the end of each volume is 
complete and serviceable, The biographies are by a variety of 
authors, and are written for the most part in an agreeable style, 
and even if they do not afford many fresh facts, or extracts from 
hitherto unpublished documents, they contain very few errors. 
Naturally some are more elegantly written than others, but 
undoubtedly the earlier volumes are the best. The capital idea of 
sppending to each biography a number of well-selected extractsfrom 

works of acknowledged critics and from the newspapers of 
the period is deserving praise. It a with advantage have 
been extended, even at the expense of altering the type, for this 
part of the work is really the most valuable, because it gives the 
opinions—favourable and adverse—of persons whose judgment 
is worthy of ye and also indicates to the curious sources of 
information for further reference. 

An observation which forces itself upon one in perusing a book 
of this character is that, frequent assertions to the contrary not- 
withstanding, the social position of the actor in English society 
has always been much better than in any part of the Continent, 
and that really the fuss made nowadays about the histrionic pro- 
fession’s social advancement is not on fact. Even Mr. Irving, 
who is welcomed everywhere, cannot boast of greater friends than 
surrounded Garrick; and surely Mrs. Kendal or Miss Andersor 
have never seen their drawing-rooms frequented by nobler assem- 
blies than those which attended regularly the weekly receptions of 
Sarah Siddons, From the days of tho first Mrs. Barry to our 
own, to the honour of English society, the respectable artist of 

uine merit has ever been considered worthy to associate fami- 
jarly with the highest and wisest in the land. 

r. Lawrence Barrett in his short biography of Macready has 
not done him justice, either as actor or man. Macready’s life is 
still fresh in the memory of many, and it is astounding to be 
informed that he dearly “loved a lord,” a statement which can be 
due only to wilful ignorance. His independent mind cared nothing 
for titles, and it mattered little to him whether a man possessed an 
affix to his name or not. Mr. Barrett is not correct either in saying 
that “he was unpopular in the United States.” He may have 
been so, indeed, with the crowd of actors who love to “loaf”; 
but with those who came up to his own standard of gentlemanlike 
living, and who, like himself, were gentlemen first and artists 
next, he was cordial and generous. Mr. Barrett is more sucesssful 
in his life of Edwin Forrest, one of the most imposing actors of our 
century. Those who had the good fortune of listening to the last two 
readings he ever gave in public—in New York—are not likely 
to forget the rugged magnificence of his rendering of the part of 
Lear, and the almost og tre which he infused into the long 
declamatory speeches of Hamlet, Another great actor, little 
known in England, is included in the volume devoted to Macready, 
Forrest, and their contemporaries—Edward Loomis Davenport. 
He was a very fine artist, one of the last who possessed the great 
traditions of the past. It is pleasant for those who can remember 
him as the stateliest Brutus imaginable, just a few months before 
he passed away, to read Mr. Henry Edwards's testimony as “ to his 
earnest and truthful devotion to the art he loved, to his warm- 
hearted sympathy for his kind, and, above all, to the depth of his 
tender atiection for his cherished family, among whom he spent 
his brightest moments, and in whose society he realized how near 


_ to Heaven can be the delights of a happy home.” Few men have 


illustrated the histvionic profession by nobler art or by a nobler 
life. The curious career of | Charlotte Cushman is given by Clara 
Erskine Clement in three brief pages, all too small a space to allot 
to one who in her lifetime filled so important a position in her pro- 
fession. Miss Cushman, by her education and integrity, was not 
only a great artistic success, but a great social tigure, as those can 
best testify who can still remember her when she lived in the Via 
Gregoriana, Iiome, and held weekly receptions frequented by the 
most interesting society of the day. 
Mr. Hawilton Bell has given more s to the life of Frederick 
Robson than is usually bestowed in this work, and it is well that 
he has done so; for, if ever there was an English artist of 
ius, it was this strange being. Fechter’s career is told by Miss 
ate Field with the kindliness of a friend. She is right when she 
says “ we must encircle with charity the memory of an unhappy 
genius.” The closing years of this picturesque actor's life were 
sad, even humiliating. No one knew this better than Miss Field, 
and she has wisely left painful details to the imagination. Mr. 
William J. Florence narrates with perfect taste the career of that 
delightful actor and charming gentleman, Mr. E. A. Sothern, one 
of the most individual men of our time, whose death has been 
more keenly felt by a wide circle of friends than is perhaps easily 
imagined by the general public, which remembers only that creation 
of genius, Lord Dundreary, and cannot of course know much of the 
elegant and polished man of the world, so full of drollery, so 


— and so sincerely kind. Mr. Florence tells a story of 


ern which is very characteristic. “I remember,” says he, 
“ when a man attached to a scurrilous paper in New York at- 
tempted to black-mail him, filling columns with vile abuse week 
after week ; but at length this fellow came to him expressing con- 
trition, pleading poverty and the fear of having his wife and babes 
turned out of doors. Sothern gave him money sufficient to alleviate 
his distress, saying,‘ All right, old man, don't do it again.’” 
Between the biographies of Mr. Sothern and Miss Neilson is 


placed that of Mr. John McCullough, also carried off in the prime 
of his life and fortune. It is absolutely mournful to those who 
have reached middle life to peruse this special volume which 
recalls so many artists, a few years since in the plenitude of their 

pularity, but now for ever silenced and almost forgotten. To 
Mr Edwin Booth has fortunately fallen the duty of writing the 
biography of Edmund Kean, and he has accomplished his work 
admirably by giving many details of Kean’s life, which are very 
little known, and which Mr. Booth has most likely obtained from 
his own illustrious father, who was Kean’s only acknowledged 
rival. The following comparison between Kean and Booth coming 
from such a source is not only interesting, but valuable :— 

They were so much alike in feature, in manner, and in stat 
my father boasted of an inch above Kean in the latter particular, and in 
that only—that in the scenes where Booth’s brown hair and blue grey eyes 
were disguised by the traditional black wig of tragedy and by other stage 
accoutrements, he appeared to be the very counterpart of his black-eyed, 
swarthy rival. Their voices were unlike—the latter's harsh and usually 
unpleasing to the ear, the former’s musical and resonant. Their reading of 
the text was not the same. Kean was careless, and gave flashes of light 
after intervals of gloom. Booth was always even, a careful expounder of 
the text, a scholar, a student, and—but enough of comparisons ; they were 
made, ad nauseam, long years ago, and belong to the written histery of the 
London stage ; they need have no admission here. Suffice it that the mere 
similitude stamped the second comer as an imitator, although he had never 
seen his predecessor. Kean said, and I believe him, that he had never seen 
Cooke act; nevertheless many critics declared him to have been a copyist 
of the great George Frederick. 

As a mere work of reference Actors and Actresses, although 
rather incomplete, as before mentioned, deserves a = in every 
well-organized library; but it will also acquire a deserved popu- 
larity with the general reading public, ever eager to pi he 
information, when pleasantly imparted, concerning the lives 
times of famous le, especially when they are connected with 
the theatrical pro. n. 


A WAGNERITE ON WAGNER.* 


po many people Richard Wagner is still “le Messie du laid,” 
as he was to Fétis. To many others he is at once the 
Columbus and the Cortes—the discover and the conqueror—of a 
new world in art, M. Adolphe Jullien is of these; and he 
has done his best—and done it honestly and well—to anticipate 
the enthusiasm of posterity, and confer upon his hero as much 
of immortality as can be ensured by the publication in his 
honour of a very splendid book. No pains have been spared 
to make the volume worthy of its theme. The paper and t 
are such as only come to us from France. . Jullien 
collected a complete series of portraits, including one by Herr 
Lenbach, which is here presented in an etching by Herr Unger ; 
a number of “ scenes,” views, and landscapes; and a whole cloud 
of caricatures. More than that, M. Fantin-Latour has produced 
a set of imaginative designs, in the Master’s honour and in illus- 
tration of the Master's work, sufficient of themselves to give a 
certain vogue to the volume in which they appear. It is to be 
noted, once for all, that the portraits, with one or two exceptions, 
are dreadfully commonplace ; they give one no idea of the im- 
placable egoism, the unconquerable energy, the enormous self- 
sufficiency which, as M. Jullien allows, were principal character- 
istics of the sitter; in a word, they might be the counterfeit 
Nema of not a hero of art, but a dissenting grocer. The 
esigas of M. Fantin-Latour are a good deal less uasatisfactory. 
In all (they are reproduced by means of lithography) the touch 
is loose, vague, undecided—the touch of as it were a feeble and 
hesitating Millet ; in some the invention is poor. On the whole, 
however, they serve their purpose. M. Fantin is an artist; and 
his work, whatever its shortcomings, must be judged from a 
higher standpoint than that of the mob of tradesmen into whose 
hands the painter’s craft has fallen. It is understood that these 
designs of his are a tribute to the memory of one whom he greatly 
admires; and it may be admitted without any grudgement or 
cavilling, that they are well and sincerely intended, and there 
is not one of them that will not be accepted by the conscientious 
be ae as earnest of the Master's supremacy in immortality. 

. Jullien’s place among the faithful is like, we should opine, 
to be a little difficult. To the complete Wagnerite discussion is 
abominable ; he contemns the half-believer, he abhors the agnostic, 
upon the heretic he would descend with fire and sword, In this 
sense M, Jullien’s Wagnerism is a trifle imperfect. He has 
swallowed the “new art” at a gulp, it is true; but he is by no 
means averse to argument, examination, even criticism. In his 
preface, indeed, he takes occasion to deprecate the fury of worship 
with which all good Wagnerites are proud to own themselves 

d. He complains that no believer has ventured to discuss 
the principles on which the Master wrought, or to consider other- 
wise than on his knees the results which the Master achieved ; and 
he announces that, enthusiast as he is, he to do differently 
frem all who have done before. To some extent he is as 
as his word, and it is not without a secret satisfaction that the 
unbeliever finds him remarking of what is perhaps the top of 
Wagner's achievement, the great love duet in 7ristan und Jsolde, 
that the principles on which it is said to have been written are 
illusory; that of the philosophy—pure Schopenhauer—which 
Wagner imagined he had expressed in it not a trace is evident 


* Richard Wa : sa Vie et ses CE Par Adolphe Jullien. Paris: 
Reuam. London : Gilbert Wood. 
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to the dispassionate and unprejudiced ear-witness ; and that, in 
fine, on this occasion Wagner wrote great music, not because of 
his system, but in spite of it, and attained to untrodden heights of 
passion eitensslontty. There are few such lapses in the book as 
this; but to the pure who go down to adore at Bayreuth one back- 
sliding is , and it is not to be doubted that by such an out- 
burst of conscientiousness M. Jullien has gone far to rank himself 
with the unworthy. Against it there is to be set, it need ey 
be said, a world of uncompromising and severe devotion. M. 
Jullien’s adjectives—as, for instance, “ rayonnant,” “ magnifique, 
“incomparable,” “ igieux,” “sublime,” “ merveilleux,” “ su- 
perbe ”—are of those which the Wagnerite delights to apply 
to the Master’s works, He babbles profoundly of “le drame ” and 
“le mythe,” and never ventures on a practical definition of either. 
He discourses fluently enough of Wagner's preference for legend 
over history as the right material for opera; of his assumption 
that, every art having been brought to such perfection that 
advance was impossible, the time had come for the creation of a 
new one by the fusion of all; of his theory that, though few could 
endure his music, and fewer still could understand his poetry, he 


- ‘was the poet-musician to whom, as to a climax, all the poets and 


all the musicians of a past time had been tending, stage upon 
stage, the diapason closing full in him. THe cares little for his 
hero's inconsistencies, and accepts his failures—the terrible duet, 
for instance, which ruins the second act of Lohengrin—as so 
many complete successes, In relating the damnation of 7ann- 
héduser at the Académie de Musique, and the other reverses to 
which the Master succumbed in the fore part of his career, he 
is careful to lay the blame, as far as he can, upon external 
circumstances (most of the Master's own contriving, he admits), 
and makes the utmost he may of the touches of favour, brief 
and far between as they were, by which these great dis- 
asters were relieved. Indeed, a lapse or two apart, his treatment 
of Wagner the artist is marked by an excess of approbation 
that to the unbeliever appears incredible. The prelude to his 
work is an apology for Wagner's miserable parody of the sie 
of Paris; with a demonstration from Mozart's letters—which, he 
forgets, were not written for publication, nor specially directed 
against a country in the last agony of defeat—-that the musician of 
Don Giovanni had as ‘¢ a contempt for France as the musician 
ef the Tannhduser and Tristan. Nor is this all. Strange as it 
may seem, it is none the lessa fact that, with all his lights, and in 
spite of his determination not to accept unless upon discussion and 
conviction, he goes so far as to accuse Berlioz of envy and dis- 
honesty in his dealings with Wagner, and to lament that the 
musician of the Messe des Morts und Les Troyens had not the 
courage and the good sense to do as he (M. Adolphe Jullien) 
would have done in his place:—acknowledge Wagner, that is, 
t his system for a new gospel, fight for him through thick 
and thin, and write no more except upon principles which he 
(Wagner) could not explain, and to an end which was the direct 
negation of all his (Berlioz’s) theory of art. Hitherto it has been 
an article of faith that Berlioz, great or little as a musician, was 
undeniably an honest man and a good critic. It has been reserved 
for M. Jullien to discover and declare that he was neither one nor 
other, and that the serene enthusiasm, the admirable “ artistic 
sense,” which prevented him from following Wagner into 
cloudland, and made him content with Gluck, Weber, Beethoven, 
and himself, should be counted to him, not as virtues, but as 
unpardonable errors. The case is typical. In Wagner the 
eusician M. Jullien, French as he is and logical as he ought 
to be, can see no wrong. For him Rienzi is the only blunder 
in all the Master's work. His enthusiasm is so large that it 
contains the tetralogy itself, Wotan and all. He is persuaded 
that here is a “ newart,” and that the inventor thereof is merely 
impeccable. Aischylus bungled; Cimabue remains a kind of 
curiosity ; but Wagner, unlike the ey of inventors and 
discoverers, achieved perfection instantly. He could not explain 
his theories, he wandered desperately from one bewilderment 
to another; but in his representative work he not only went 
higher, and did better, than any man that ever lived—he proved 
himself an exception to all rules and journeyed so far into 
the Unknown that nothing remains for his successors but to 
follow in his footsteps, and, as his lieges, occupy the land he has 
«conquered forhis own. It is of no consequence that in this case 
the Unknown is also the Impossible; it is a fact that Wagner 
compassed the Impossible, and that, proceeding on premisses whi 
are at least debateable, he arrived at conclusions which, to the 
elect at any rate, are beyond the reach of controversy, are dogma- 
tically unassailable, are even sacred. That is M. Jullien’s posi- 
tion ; and thatis the position of the faithful generally, For them 
the last word has been said on the subject, and there is an end of 
iit. have not too much of the present, but the future is 
theirs (they think), and to the future they confide their belief. 
‘They are salt of the earth. They are so indifferent to, or 
‘80 contemptuous of, the first principles, the elements, of what 
was art in the past, that only something new is capable of satis- 
ing their immense desire. That they have found in the “grand 
solennel” of Richard Wagner; and they accept the Master with 
all his limitations (which, in their eyes, are capacities), and his 
work with all its blunders and shortcomings (which to them are 
essential qualities, of the rarest ype), as cheerfully as may be. 
The good Wagnerite, in a word, starts on his career of ap- 
preciation by accepting the dogma of the Master's infallibility ; 
and, as becomes a zealot, M.- Jullien has produced a study of 


Wagner's art and Wagner's aims which only zealots will read 
with complete approval. 

Oddly enough, he has dealt far otherwise with the i 
to suffer from the wrath of his co-religionists. It may be that he 
that Wagner's artistic greatness is enough to carry 
off all sense of Wagner's smallness as a human being. Certain 
it is that in dealing with the man he is scarcely less candid and 
cynical than he is obsequious and enthusiastic in his adoration 
of the artist. Oonsciously or not, he has disposed of the legend 
that Wagner was a sufferer; consciously or not, he has demon- 
strated that, first and last, Wagner spent a vast deal of money, 
and was never in want of friends and allies; consciously or not, 
he shows that Wagner had always a keen eye to the main chance, 
never missed an opportunity for want of diligence, never lost a patron 
for lack of supplication, and was not only the genius of advertising 
but the genius of luxury and self-indulgence as well. As pictured 
by M. Jullien, indeed, Wagner is the greatest of all composers and 
—ertain qualities apart, as strength of will, tenacity of purpose, 
and magnificent self-confidence—the most unamiable of men. It is 
proved to admiration that at the beginning of his career he accepted 
Meyerbeer's help, and by doing so was enabled not only to keep 
body and soul together during the three years of his first stay in 
Paris, but to create himself allies, who remained faithful to him 
all his life long; that, when he returned to Germany, he used 
habitually to puff himself and his works in the journal (the 
Gazette Musicale) to which Meyerbeer had introduced him, and 
on which he had lived and fed during the time of his apprentice- 
ship; that he was indebted to the same distinguished musician 
for his first appearance at Berlin; that the reflection that 
renee had made vast sums of money by his operas was gall 
and wormwood to him to the end of his career, was probably the 
reason which determined him to write his famous pamphlet against 
Judaism in music, and was certainly at the bottom of the black 
ingratitude with which he repaid the man who had helped him 
unsolicited, and to whom he owed his first opportunity. All this 
M. Jullien prove:, and proves without apology. In the same 
spirit and the same way, he tells of Wagner's republicanism, 
which, like that of the late Vallés, is shown to have tom only an 
effect, not of conviction, but of envy, and a sort of hunger; and 
in the same spirit and the same way he narrates the story of 
his hero’s extravagance—his passion for satin and gold, his care- 
lessness of all but himself and the instincts he lived to gratify. 
Of the angry brutality with which he treated his interpreters 
M. Jullien has = | to say—it explains, as we have noted, 
his early failures, is descanted upon at considerable length 
and to excellent purpose; and there is almost too much of the 
contemptuous animosity he entertained for such among his 
contemporaries as were In any sense his rivals or his devanciers— 
for Berlioz, for instance, whose Traité d'Instrumentation was (to 
say the least of it) the basis of his own orchestral practice, and 
Schumann, whom he never forgave for not liking his music, and 
for criticizing, with some propriety, his impertinent and unnecessary 
additions to the score of Gluck’s en Aulide. In his last 
years he is pictured as he was—the godkin of a little circle of 
enthusiastic worshippers, feeding upon adulation, denying all art 
but his own, persuaded almost of the fact of his divinity; and 
the picture is unpleasant. That it is true there is no doubt, 
for it is the work of a Waguerite. That in the end this 
study of the man will constitute the chief claim to remembrance 
of M, Jullien’s book is not improbable. It is not the least of its 
many and varied interests even now; and that it should exist at 
all reflects the greatest credit on its author. With or against his 
will, he has painted us a human being; and, whatever the fortune 
of his analysis of operas, the portraiture will remain. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


LUCIEN PEREY’S “ grande dame du X sidcle 
e is Héléne Massalska, wife of Prince Charles de Ligne, an 
daughter-in-law of the famous wit who immediately preceded 
Talleyrand, in being the author of all the bons mots which (as is 
well known) were really composed by Noah and his family in the 
enforced leisure of the Ark, and have pet been myers by -_ 
meration to successive personages. Héléne was the daughter 
ren Polish house, which, like other noble Polish houses, ap- 
pears to have divided its time between factious politics and extra- 
vagant economics. But the ruin of the great families was not yet, 
at least in her earlier time, and from her introduction to Parisian 
life (if only convent life) at nine years old to her second marriage at 
thirty, when M. Perey’s chronicle leaves her, she had her fill of the 
pleasant butterfly life which in full perfection has hardly been 
seen since the Tennis Court Oath swore away eighteenth-century 
society. She married Prince Charles when she was a mere child, 
and they seem to have been fond of each other. But such a 
monstrous thing as a husband and wife continuing to be fond of 
each other was of course intolerable a hundred years ago, and 
when the Prince was shot in the early revolutionary wars, his 
touching bequest of his heart to be —— in a handkerchief 
belonging to “celle que j’aime” is alas! held not to have con- 
quant Mateus Héléne at all, And indeed it would have been a 


(x) Histoire d'une grande dame au sidcle, Par Lucien 
Perey. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
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pity if it had, for the said Héléne had been unin: herself the 
of Warsaw for years previously with Count Potocki, and 
married him before her first husband was more than one of the 
“corpses three months old” that appeared as unbidden guests in 
the Palace of Art. But the record of “ dancing and deray” that 
went on meanwhile is not disagreeable, and perhaps the best part 
of the book is an autobiography which the precocious Mademoiselle 
—— kept between her ninth and her fifteenth year at 


The new volume of the Calendar of the French Foreign Office 
archives contains in abstract the papers of Barthélemy, Ambassador 
in Switzerland during the last years of the independent existence 
of the Republic before its absorption by its tyrannical neighbour (2). 
The only fault that we have to find with M. Kaulek is that in his 
running page-headings he gives the month, but not the year. 

The new volume of M. Albert Sorel’s History of the Revolution (3) 
(for that is what it is in a way, though the author has the 
modesty, and perhaps the wisdom, not to call it so) covers 
the period between the date usually and rightly given for the 
Revolution itself, 1789, and the actual destruction of the 
Monarchy in 1792. The author has, again wisely, limited him- 
self to a particular aspect of his subject—that is to say, the 
foreign ¥ itics of the Revolution—which his position at the 
French Foreign Office gives him unusual opportunities of studying, 
while not a few previous works have proved his competence 
in treatment. The general fact that Europe was but slow] 
induced to make head against the revolutionary principle, whic 
was at first regarded by most politicians as an 5 none weaken- 
ing of what had once been the chief enemy of European peace, is 
well known. But it has hitherto been treated for the most part 
by foreigners; Frenchmen having usually confined themselves, if 
they were Royalists, to the interior excesses of the Republicans ; 
if they were Republicans, to the supposed conspiracy of Europe 
against the nascent liberties of France. M. Sorel has therefore an 
ample space of virgin ground before him, and he cultivates it well. 
He is not perhaps quite impartial; but he is sober and well in- 
formed, and the worst thing to be said about him is that he is 
rather too fond of the historic present. 

The history of the French Republic of 1848 (4) is, it must be 
admitted, almost an ideal subject for the modern historian who 
likes to have elbow-room. Its three (or nearly four) years were 
moderately eventful in incidents of tolerable interest ; it began 
and finished dramatically, it is far enough off to have a certain 
freshness and not far enough to be ancient history. M. de la 
Gorce has executed his task with creditable pains, though appa- 
rently rather in a despairing spirit. He is a kind of historical 
Mr. Toobad; and, indeed, it may be admitted that the history of 
France for the last ay oe “Bly last seventy years, at any rate— 
is not cheerful for an intelligent Frenchman. 

The February number of Les Lettres et les Arts may be called, 
without unkind intention, a rather more frivolous one than usual. 
A review of George Sand’s Correspondence, by M. Caro, comes a 
little late, though it is disguised in title as derniéres années 
de George Sand d’aprés sa correspondance. However, M. Caro is 
always readable, and the article has plenty of illustrations, in- 
cludiog that portrait of George Sand which is so oddly like the 
other George Eliot of that same. Doctor Pozzi has a paper on 
Hungarians, ancient and modern, with plenty of costume plates. 
Besides this, M. de Pontmartin (of whom the same may be said 
as of M. Caro), M. Guinon, and others have light articles; and 
Mme. Bentzon begins a story “A la Siréne,” with much in it 
about Nuremberg. ‘The illustrations generally are as abundant 
and as well finished as usual, buta little less interesting, being, for 
the most , & wilderness of “ ” heliogravures, and 
so forth. The frontispiece gives a very pretty design for a menu 
—the menu itself being very pretty too. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


HEN some genial bsg ce re shall undertake in the next 

century to collect the Pseudodoxia epidemica of our men of 
science, which already bid fair to rival the wildest dreams of 
necromancy, demonology, alchemy, and so forth, he can 
hardly fail to include Mr. Furneaux Jordan’s Anatomy and 
Physwology of Character (Ke Paul, Trench, & Co.) Pnysio- 
logical observation supplies Mr. Jordan with what he considers a 
scientific basis for a new classification of mankind. He divides 
all men and women into the shrewish, the non-shrewish, and the 
intermediate. “Several years ago,” he writes, “I noticed that 
the women who came into our hospitals suffering from injuries 
inflicted by their husbands had, as a rule, something peculiar in 
their personal appearance.” The unscientific person will at once 
surmise that these women were the meek, uncomplaining victims 
of ruffianism, and the something peculiar consisted of bruises and 
black eyes. The physiologist, however, was attracted to the 
marks of the shrew which distinguished these sufferers, chief 
peace tery are a thin and somewhat colourless skin, scanty hatr- 
growth of head and brows, brittle nails, and a stooping habit. 


Papiers de Barthélemy. Par M. Jean Kaulek. Puris : 
can, 

L’Europe et la Révolution francaise. Par A. Sorel. Deuxitme 
pad. Paris: Plon. 


Histoire de la seconde république frangaise. Par Pierre de la Gorce. 
Paris: Plon. 


The friends and neighbours of these unfortunate women did often 
as a fact let it be known that the sufferers had “ sharp tongues in 
their heads.” Now we do not find the signs of the shrew in 
Shakspeare’s Katherine, “ renowned in Padua for her scolding 
tongue,” nor in Xantippe, though that proverbial shrew was pro- 
bably a hair-thinner — in a certain sense, a devotee of the Venus 
Calva. The dictionary gives us precise definitions; “ shrew, a 
vish, vexatious woman,” and “ shrewish—petulant, peevish,” 
Air. Jordan has a short way with these authorities. It was 
Socrates, not Xantippe, who was the shrew, and Katherine was 
merely a passionate, rebellious woman. Mr. Jordan's shrews are 
never passionate ; argal, Katherine was not a shrew. What could 
be more conclusive? Moreover, the lexicographer, the poet, 
and the historian were not physiologists—hence these errors. 
Curiously enough nothing is said of the disastrous eflects pro- 
duced on the heads of the non-shrewish, not only by the ancient 
Xantippean process, but by the more familiar and modern operation 
known as “nagging.” When Mr. Jordan applies the lessons of 
hysiology he is not less summary than in correcting Shakspeare. 
e sees a neat and quick way of eliminating the preponderant 
shrewish in the happy future when physiology is taught every- 
and “by common consent” the shrew and 
are “left out in the marriage arrangement,” In the meanwhile, 
what is a poor shrew to do? Is he or she to be sacrificed at 
the altruistic altar for the good of posterity ? This is the sole hope 
of a world that would be rid of the shrewish, and the question is, 
will the magnanimous shrew accept the self-de ying ordinance of 
the physiologist? When we remember that in the English of 
Shakspeare “shrewish” and “shrewd” are one and the same, we 
are reassured, Edwin and Angelina will not yet substitute the 
science of Mr. Jordan for the science of Signor Gammonio, not 
even in the pleasant satire of Punch. Love and reverence and 
other base human passions will never be replaced by a priggish 
anxiety about pigmented skin and hair-growth, or by a prying 
concern as to the osteology of one’s ancestors, Mr. Jordan is dis- 
dainful of metaphysics and poetry, or we would remind him of a 
truth that outweighs all the “ascertained truths” of phy- 
siology :— 
logy The cause of love can no where be 
Tis in no face, but in the lover’s mind. 


And we think we hear Mr. Jordan, in his superior way, rejoin, 
“ Dryden was only a poet, not a physiologist.” 

Science, of another order than Mr. Jordan’s, is the subject of a 
controversial volume by Mr. Samuel Butler, entitled Luck, or 
Cunning, as the Main Means of Organic Modification? (Triibner 
& Co.) Mr. Butler is an original thinker, a writer whose lite 
equipment is by no means of the kind usually associated wi 
scientific men. He does not believe, or atlect to believe, that 
science first opened our eyes when Professor [Iuxley or the late 
Charles Darwin dawned on a darkened world; he knows that 
with the majority of men and with many professed scientists, the 
sum total of scientific belief is but opinion, and he doubtless 
agrees with the illustrious poet, his namesake, that 

Opinion governs all mankind, 
Like the blind leading of the blind. 


The first portion of Mr, Butler’s book deals mainly with his 
critics and may obviously be left to those who may be induced to 
respoud. Much more space is devoted to an examination of the 
Darwinian theory of Natural Selection, especially to the inter- 
yee of Mr. Grant Allen, against whom Mr. Butler directs 

is most swashing blows. In another very skiiful section of the 
book the author discusses a more delicate probl-m when he inquires 
whether there is any anticipation of Professor Hering’s theory of 
memory in Mr, Herbert Spencer's Principles of Psychology. 
moditications which the Origin of Species underwent in successive 
editions are subjected to severe criticism. Mr. Butler’s view of 
Darwin coincides with Mr, Jennings’s view of Mr. Gladstone. 
Darwin was an astute discerner of “ ripeness,” or, as Mr. Butler 

uts it, “ Buffon planted, Erasmus Darwin and Lamarck watered, 

ut it was Mr. Darwin who said ‘ That fruit is ripe’ and shook it 
into his lap.” 

To the “ Great Writers” series Mr. Hall Caine contributes a 
Life of Samuel Taylor Coleridge (Walter Scott) to which is a 
pended an adwirable bibliography compiled by Mr. John P. 
Andersun, of the British Museum. © Mr. Caine’s work, though not 
distinguished by critical insight, is readable and well constructed. © 

Mr. Scrutton’s York Prize essay for 1885, Land in Fetters 
(Cambridge: University Press), treats of an important and in- 
teresting subject in the history of English law. The author's 
explicit style and conscientious method of original research in 
amassing information and citing authorities are productive of ex- 
cellent results in this essay. The policy of the laws restraining the 
alienation and settlement of land has, indeed, been recently dealt 
with by many able writers; but Mr. Scrutton’s treatment of the 
subject is so fresh and perspicuous it cannot be considered 
superfluous, 

Lieutenant Ottley Lane Perry’s Ranks and Badges in Her 
Majesty's Army and Navy (Clowes & Sons) is a useful little 
compilation, @ capital manual for reference, and interesting to 
civilians in many ways apart from its special object. The author 
observes, with undeniable force, that “ to all but the initiated the 
devices borne by our naval and military forces are absolute 
mysteries.” His handbook supplies abundant enlightenment in 


compact form and simple language. Not the least merit of the 
volume is the entirely satisfactory index, : 
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All admirers of Sir William Fergusson’s spirited poems should H 
read Mr. Justice O "s essays reprinted from the Irish 
Monthly and published under the title of The Poetry of Sir 
William Fergusson (Dublin: Gill & Son). This little book is | 
rather a commentary than a criticism, but English readers will | 
find it useful none the less, From the same publishers we receive | 
Mr. Francis A, Fahy’s Irish Songs and Poems, some of which 
breathe undying hate of the Saxon in good stereotype form, while | 
others express genuine lyrical impulse and fervour. 

We have received the first two volumes of Lady Burton's | 
edition of her husband's Arabian Nights (Waterlow & Sons), 
“ prepared for household reading by Mr. J. H. M'Carthy, M.P.” 
Professor Henry Drummond’s Natural Law in the Spiritual World 
(Hodder & Stoughton) has reached its nineteenth edition. 

We have also received Money and Labour, by Mr. Paul Tidman 
{Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.); the ninth edition of Mr. Anthony 
Pulbrook’s analysis and index of the Companies’ Acts, Xc. 
(Effingham Wilson); Mr. Henry Cunliffe’s Glossary of Rochdale- 
with-Rossendale (Heywood); The Reliquary for January, the first 
Worthing on Literary Society); The Young Tea Planters 
Companion, by F. T. R. Deas (Sonnenschein); Variations ef 
Fortune (Sampson Low & Co.); Seymour's Inheritance, and 
other Poems, by James Ross (Arrowsmith) ; and The Poet's Praise, 
by Henry Hamilton (Putnam’s Sons). 

From the Interstate Publishing Company of Boston and Chicago 
we have received a new and entertaining game entitled Literary 
Salad, invented by Miss, or Mrs., Rose Porter. It consists of two 
hundred and fifty small coloured cards, on which are printed 
quotations from the same number of authors. The object of the 
players is to give the greatest number of correct ascriptions of 
these quotations, and the test of reading and memory is tolerably 
severe. 

Another new entertainment for young people is “ Reichardt’s 
Historical Steamship Game,” in which the eight principal nations 
of the world are represented by eight coloured pictures of steamers, 
for each of which are movable flags and illustrious —_ the 
latter being figured by little coloured portraits on card that may 
be fixed to each vessel. The game is played with counters, and 
is ingenious and amusing, if the sles are strictly followed. 
Dreadful penalties ensue if Henry Purcell is found sailing with 
Professor Edison, or if the player who represents France claims 
Wagner as of his crew. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations: and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

The ADVERTISEMENT DeraRTMENT has been REMovED from 38 
to 33 Southampton Street. All communications respecting 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Jonnx Hart, 
33 Sournampton Srreer, Stranp, Lonpon, W.C. 
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THE UNITED STATES. 


The Annual Subscription to the Saturpay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s, 4d, 
or $7 39, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, 
Mr. Boyce, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, or to Mr.B. F American Agency, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, London, International Money Orders can be sent from 
any office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in 
advance, may commence at any time. 


Zhe Saronpay Review ts duly registered for transmission abroad, 


Copies of the SatuRDAY REvIEW may be obtained in Paris every 
Saturday of Mr. J. G. Formertnenam, 8 Rue Neuve des 
Capucines, and of Messrs. Gatienant, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 
The Sarurpay Review can also be had of Messrs. GALIGNANI, 
15 Quai Masséna, Nice, and Mr. J. G. Forarrrenam, 59 Rue 
d@ Antibes, Cannes. 


The publication of the SatuRDAY Ruvisw takes place on Saturday 
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tn the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication, 

Copies of the Sarurvay Review Bill of Contents will be for- 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 


in Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


- 


LYCEUM. — FAUST. Every Evening at Eight o'clock. 
Office Hurst) open ‘Seats booked by letter ortclegramLYCRUM 


“HE VALE of TEARS,” DORE'S LAST GREAT 

PICTURE, completed a few days before he died. NOW ON VIEW a: the DORE 
GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street, with “Christ Leaving the Pretorium,” and his other 
great Pictures. From Ten to Six daily. 1s, 


NATIONAL CONSERVATIVE CLUB, Pall Mall. 
PresidentThe DUKE of ABERCORN, 

without ENTRANCE FEE £6 és, Town, £3 3s, 

Country M nb For Pr pectu address the 


inal Members are elected 
puri. PREFECT REQUIRED after Easter, in an important 


1 i a} eas! for of the higher Competitive E inations, 
pupil § in fret any ig! itive Examinations, pre- 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL STATIONERS, 


191 axp 192 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
Carriage Paid on all Orders over 20s, 


SOLE AGENTS IN LONDON FOR 
THE COLUMBIA TYPH WRITER. 


VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE NOTE, 
Sample Packets of Paper and Envelopes forwarded post-free for Twenty-four Stamps. 
THE ROYAL COUR!'S NOTE PAPER. 


The Cheapest Paper ever introduced to the Public, as it possesses all the good quali! 


ADDRESS DIES CUT FREE OF CHARGE when T more Reams of Paper 
ordered Stamped Relief,” 


Relief Stamping Keduced in Price. All Workmanship guaranteed of the Best, 
Special Quotations given for the supply of Stationery to Charitable Lastitutions and Schools. 
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“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Leian Hoyt. 


‘THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, 


CONTAINS 
SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD and jeans MASTERS, 
from all the celebrated Galleries of 
PERMANENT 
Now Publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON. Prospectus on application. 
THE ART OF BARTOLOZZI. One Hundred Examples. 
THE “LIBER STUDIORUM” OF TURNER. 
Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and Rare Works from the Print- 
Room, British Mcseum. 
Paintinys, Drawings, Engraving», Photographs, &c. Framed. 
Pamphlet, * Autotypein Relation to Household Art,” with Press 


post, 
Fine-Art Catalogue, 124 pp. price 64. free per 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY.—The FOURTH ORDINARY 
Ochost ne the present Session will be held on Foentey. the 5th inst., at the Royal 
ot Mines, Jermyn Street, London, 8.W., when a Paper will be read on 
SIZE _AND DISTRIBUTION OF AGRICULTURAL IN 
ENGLAND AND ABROAD. By Major P. G. Craig 
The Chair will be taken at 7.45 P.M. 


N UNION CL U B, 
23 ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
to PRESERVE INTACT the INTEGRITY ond, oe % UNITY of the 
pal rIsit si ERIE, Nana to take energetic action to that end, are ited to send for a 
ends and aims of this Club, and the form of fembeutite. 
VISCOUNT POLLINGTON, Hon. Sec. _ 


JSLE of WIGHT COLLEGE, Limited, near Ryde. 
Visitor—The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
President—The Right Hon. LORD ROLLO. 
Vice-Chairman of Council—Lieut.-General Sir HENRY DALY.K.C.B..C.I.E. 
Head-Master—Rev. F. D. TEESDALE, M.A., New College, Oxon. 
Eight Classical and Modern Departments. Army Classes. 
are received by the Liead- Master, and by three Assist t 
ba Master (in whose house ench is cuclusively spoken). Special arranger: ents for 
ian The in Twenty-one Acres, and enjoys the 
Southern c Chapel, Gymnasium, Racquet and Fives 
Prospectuses, apply to Rev. the HEAD-MASTER. 


ROYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 


The of stud: an ENGINEER loyment in E Indi 
course is arran; m 
or the Colonicn. FIFTY STUDENTS will by edmitied For Com- 


ition the Secretary of State offer Fifteen inthe Indien Public Works 
partment, and Two BY the Indian Telegra partment. — For particulars, apply to 
llege. 


CLIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 
NATURAL SCIEROR SCHOLARSHIPS, NINE or more OPEN to COMPETI. 
TION: at MIDSUMMER 1887. Value from £25 to £59 a year, which may be increased trom @ 
special fund to £90 a ae in cases of Scholars who require it.-Further particulars trom the 
EAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, The College. Clifton, Bristol. 


FRRADLEY COLLEGE—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (four of £50, 
réeen oa the. Ist Januar} have been 
Hadley Colleee, weer Abingdon?” 


THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 
TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCIIOLARSHIPS, of 125 guineas ons £60 respectively, 
open be Students, will be offered for competition in October 
8 Classes are held throughout the year for the “ PREL, IMINaRY SCIENTIFIC” 
an CINTERMEDIATE M.B." Examinations of the UNIVERSITY of LONDON, and 
may be joined at any time. 
Entries be ae to Hospital Practice, and 
jor uudents en 
for dualt in their second or subsequent years; denis 
Prospectuses and Mr. GEORGE 


RENDLE. 
W. M. ORD, Dean. 


SCHOOL.—TWELVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 

we will be competed for on March 29, 30, and 31, varying Ly value from 70 oo 
£20, Juniors must be under fourteen ; Seniors under an fifteen and sixteen, on L: 

Poet examined at Oxiord or Rossall The subjects for examination Wilt be 


thematics, and Modern Languages.—F. “particuiars ars apply to . the Heap- 


BRUNTON HOUSE, LANCASTER. 


A HOME FOR SPECIAL PRIVATE PUPILS 
Under training in the Schools. Workshops, Garden, Farm, and other occupations at the 
ROYAL ALBERT ASYLUM 
For Idiotic, Imbecile, and Weak-minded Young Persons. 
Extensi d ng garden, tennis-lawn, ornamental plantations, &c- 
Ay the mae, ement of the Centres Committee of the Royal Albert Asylum ; Chairman, 
the Right Hon. Lord WI zaA 
Medical Superintendent, G. E WORTH B.A., M.D. 
Terms on application to Mr. JAMES DIGGENS, Secretary, Royal Albert Asylum, 


AUSANNE. —Miss WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the 


ERSAILLES,— PORTLAND HOUSE.—GENTLEMEN’S 
SONS desirous of acquiring FRENCH are received in the family of Pastor Bravo. 


MONICH. —FRAULEIN MEISTER, having resided many 
yearsin land, offers a comfortable home to YOUNG LADIES, desiring to perfect 
themselves t, M and Languages. ‘Terms modera’ Exchange of 

—Address, Friulein MEISTER, care of Mrs. Whitelaw, 91 Eaton 
Square, 


To F PARENTS. —There is a very exceptional OPENING in 
ret instance, Kensington Park. 


Rev. Oxon, 39 Cromwell Grove, West 
dent of the Confederate States of America during 


FRY’S 
the late Civil War, writing to Messrs. Fry's 
Pure Concentrated agent, says :—‘‘ The samples of Cocoa which you 
kindly sent have been received safely, and have 
been tried by my family, who consider the 


Cc O C CO A, _ preparations of Cocos unusually delicate 


and agreeable.” 


Tur HoNovurABLE JEFFERSON Davis, Presi- 


ALS.—PHILLIPS & O©O.’S direct supply. The largest 
truck trade in the kingdom. Every kind of COAL sent to e van station in 
England Wales in truck-loads of not less than Four tons, except 
ther free tion or ineiugine delivery into consumer's cellar. 
& CO., Cual Factors, for 33 years at 25 Coal Exchange, » B.C. 


SEVENTEEN HUNDRED ORPHAN OR DESTITUTE 
CHILDREN NOW IN 


DR. BARNARDO'S 
THIRTY-ONE HOMES 


FOR ORPHANS AND THE WAIFS AND STRAYS 
OF OUR STREETS 


Receive Food, Clothing, Education, as well as Industrial and 
Christian Training. 


FRESH CANDIDATES ARE BEING ADMITTED WITHOUT 

VOTING, PATRONAGE, OR CONDITIONAL GIFTS, AT THE 
RATE OF MORE THAN SIX PER DAY. Absolute Destitution is 
the alone qualification, but the most rigid examination is instituted to 
discover and prevent imposition. 


NO REALLY DESTITUTE BOY or GIRL HAS EVER BEEN 
REFUSED ADMISSION, irrespective of Nationality, Age, Creed, 
or Physical Defects. 


622 TRAINED CHILDREN were placed out LAST YEAR in GOOD 
SITUATIONS in CANADA alone (£8 10s. pays for the complete 
outfit and passage of one Boy or Girl). 


VER 500 other BOYS and GIRLS were placed out in Service last 
year in England alone and are doing well. 


N all, more than NINE THOUSAND WAIFS and STRAYS have 
been gathered into these LOMES, carefully fitted for an Industrial 
Career, and then placed out in Service at Home or Abroad. 


N° ENDOWMENT OF ANY KIND exists, the whole being DE- 
PENDENT on the FREEWILL OFFERINGS of the Benevolent. 


£ 6 WILL MAINTAIN a BOY or GIRLin the HOMES 
for a YEAR, but ANY GIFTS, however small, will be 
GRATEFULLY ACKNOWLEDGED, if addressed to the 
Treasurer, WM. FOWLER, Esq.; to the Chairman of Com- 
mittee, 8. G. SHEPPARD, Esq.; orto the Founder, Dr. T. J. 
BARNARDO, at the Offices of the Institution, 


18 to 26 STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, London, E. 


MISSION TO 
DEEP SEA FISHERMEN. 


“As well for the body as the soul.” 


During the year 1886, 1,040 Services were conducted at sea. 3,683 cases 
were medically or surgically treated on board the seven Mission vessels. 

By the sale of over 100,000 half-pound packets of tobacco, at 1s. per 
lb., foreign copers were driven out of the fleet where Mission Ships are 
stationed. 

An Annual Subscriber of £5 5s. kindl eg intimates his intention of in- 
creasing his subscription to £10 10s., if forty-nine others will do the 
same. 

Treasurer and Chairman of General Committee. 
THOMAS B. MILLER, Esq. 
Chairman of Finance Committee, 
THOMAS GRAY, Esq., C.B. 
E. J. MATHER, Founder and Director. 


Orrices: BRIDGE HOUSE, 181 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC 
BELT is the most natural, simple, and reliable 
y remedy for RHKUMATISM, Scia‘ Indigestion, 


H ARN ESS and all Diseases of the cece eters 
LIVER, and KIDNEYS. 

ELECTROPATHIC Promotes "HEALTH, STRENGTH, and VITAL 


Note address and write for gory ~ ee The 
B E L T MeEDICAL Batrery Company, Limi 
OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
(Corner of Rathbone Place.) 


L[EBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT. 
For Improved and Economic Cookery, 

COMPANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT. 
Only sort guaranteed GENUINE by Baron Liebig. 

LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT. 
The finest Meat-Flavouring Stock. USE it for Soups, Sauces, and Made Dishes. 
“"GOMPANY'S, EXTRAOT of MEAT. 
Highly recommended as a Nightcap instead of alcoholic drinks. 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT. 
GENUINE ONLY with facsimile of Baron Liebig’s signature in blue ink across labe!. 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT. 
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